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Familiar Flowers of Field and 
Garden. 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. 

200 Drawings by the author. 

ry Edition, cloth, $1.75; 

flexible morocco, 32.25. 

In this convenient and useful volume the flowers 
which one finds in the fields are identified,. illustrated, 
and described in familiar language. Tbhe'r connection 
with gardea fiowers ts made clear. Particular atten 
tion is drawn to the beautiful ones which have come 
under cultivation, and, as the title indicates, the book 
furnishes a ready guide to a knowledge of wild and 
cultivated flowers alike. An elaborate 50-page Inéex 
shows at a glance botanical and popular names, family, 


color, locality, environment, and time of bloom of seve 
ral hundred flowers. 


[llustrated with 
Libra 
Edition, 


12mo. 


Pocket 


Handbook of Birds 

AMERICA. With Keys 
Descriptions of their Plum- 
ages, Nests, ete.; their Distribution and 
Migrations. By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, As- 
sistant Curator of 
thology, 


Or EASTERN NORTH 
tothe Species; 


Mammalogy and Orni- 

Museum of Natural 

History. With nearly 200 Illustrations 

12mo. Library Edition, cloth, 

Pocket Edition, flexible morocco $3.50. 

This book treats of all the birds, some five hundred 
and forty in number, which have been found east of 
the Mississippi River, and from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The author's position has not only 
given him exceptional opportunities for the prepara 
tion of a work which may be considered as authorita 
tive, but has brought him in direct contact with begin 
ners inthe study of birds whose wants he thus tho 
roughly understands. The technicalities so confusing to 
the amateur are avoided,and by the use of illustra- 
tions, concise descriptions, analytical Reys, dates of mi 
gration, and remarks on distribution, haunts, notes,and 
characteristic habits, the problem of identification, 
either in the fleld or study, 1s reduced to its simplest 
terms. 


An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon. 


American 


$3.00 ; 


Memoirs of General CoUNT DE SEGUR, of the | 


French Academy, 1800-1812. 
his Grandson, CouNT 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


This volume forms a natural companton or pendant 
to the * Memoirs of the Baron de Meneval.”". The Count 
de Segur’s military career began in 1800. He was made 
a general in 1512, and took part in all the wars of the 
empire as a member of Napoleon's staff or the com 
mander of a select corps. Hohenlinden, missions to 
Denmark and Spain, the execution of the Due d’En 
ghien, the preparations for the invasion of England 
Auster'itz, Ulm, Jena, Berlin, Spain, and the intrigues 
of Fouché and Bernadotte, are among the subjects of 
his chapters treated with the advantages of personal 
knowledge, aud, in the earlier pages, of tntimace infor 
mation due to nis father’s associations and position 
The historical value of the memoirs is obvious, and their 
interest is enhanced by the author’s graphic and lucid 


style. 

The Female Offender. 

By Prof. Cesar LoMBROSO and WILLIAM FER- 
RERO. The first volume in the Criminology 
Series, edited by W. DovuGLas MORRISON 
Illustrated. 12mo. 


In “The Female Offender” we see the ma 
which Lombroso applies the anthropological 
He examines whether, and to what extent, the 
criminal differs from the average woman tn t 
mental characteristics. AS aresult of this exan 
he arrives at many interesting conclusions as 
personal or individual conditions which are 
to turn women into offenders against criminal | 


Revised by 
LOUIS DE SEGUR. 
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General Sheridan. 

By General HENRY E. Davies. With Portrait 
and Maps. A new volume in the Great Com 
manders Series. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
General Davies served with distinction in the Cavalry 

Corps of the 4rmy of the Potomac under General Sheri 

dan, and took part in the latter's numerous battles 

His close military and personal assoectation with Gene 

ral Sheridan imparts a peculiar value to this biography 


Friedrich Froebel’s Pedagogics of 
the Kindergarten; 


Or, Hix Ideas concerning the Play and 
thinys of the Child. Translated by Jo 
International Educatio 


Cloth, $1.50 


INE JARVIS. 
ries. 12mo. 


This book holds the keynote of the * New Fducation 
and will aseist many in a correct comprehension of the 
true principles underlying the practical outcome of 
Froebel’s thought. Although extant for nearly fifty 
years, his ideas are still in need of elucidation, and the 
average kindergartner and primary ¢chool teacher 
grasps but a superficial meaning of the methods sug 


| gested. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer on the Land 
Question. 

4 Correction of 

his Views. 


Current Misconceptions 
Including a Reprint, in Para 
Columns, of Chapter LX.’of ** Social Statics 
1851), and Pertinent Extracts fron 
tice” (1801 With a Preface 

ble cloth, 25 cents 


The Art of Newspaper Making. 


Three Lectures. By CHARLES A. DANA. Itin 


Cloth, $1.00. 


The art of making a newspaper that is read 
which Mr. Dana has proved a [wast 
Those who follow his calling will furn to his b 
discover the secret, Those who read newspapers 
this is a nation of newspaper readers— will feel a 
interest in the views and expertences of the ‘ 
American newspaper makers 


The Gods, Some [lortals, and Lord 
Wickenham. 
By JOHN OLIVER HossEs, au 
Emotions and a Moral. 
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CALIFORNIA, Belmont. 
JELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOYS, IN 
the foothills, near San Francisco, is equipped and 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schools. It is lighted by electricity, and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative ap- 
pHance. The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
probably unsurpassed, but it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave thema heritage of pleasant school memo- 
ries. The Catalogue and Book of Views contain detailed 
information. W.T. Rerp, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
fA RLBOROL GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GEO. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE @IiSSES TEBE S LNGLISA, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and om respons Sept. 24, 1894. 
ILLINOIS, C hic ago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 

“IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

7 Nineteenth year begins September 19. Prepares 
for college and gives special courses of study. For 
young ladies and children. Miss R. S. Rick, A.M., Miss 
M. FE. BEEDY, A.M., Principals. 

“MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 7 N. Charles St. 

OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 

Fifty-fourth year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 

y¥ DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 

« School for Girls.—College preparatory, regular, 
and elective courses. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


_ MARYLAND, Catonsville. 

T. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 

and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 

Miss M. C, CARTER. Miss S. R. CARTER 


MASSAC HU SETTS, Boston, 503 Boylston Street. 
( VYAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
Ff OME FOR SPECIAL STUDENTS 
and School Girls. Number limited to ten. Pupils 
study in day-schools, class in house, or with professors, 
at parents’ option. Address Mrs. THoMAS S. WINSLOW. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. 
Mary Hemmenway.) Seventh year will begin Sept. 24. 
Amy Morris Homans, Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
, Address the Dean. 
EpMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
Wann ACHUSETTS, (¢ nin. 13 Appten Way. 
M?*. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
aie al Laboratory. Circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN fs the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Fear K POINT SCHOOL. : 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for young 
boys, Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life. 
F. B. Knarr, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. , 
ROSPECT HILE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home school with thorough education. 
Re ferenc e, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
25th Year. Janes (: . PARSONS, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


’ RS HALI SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


A College preparatory and Finishing School in Belvi 
dere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with outlook 
into the open country. Thorough preparation for Har 
vard and Bryn Mawr examinations. Pupils sent on 
certificate to other colleges. Special advantages in 
modern languages, art, and music. Number of house 
pupils limited to twenty. Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 7 
(V hea NT HOLYORE COLLEGE offers 
three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Libra 
ry, Laboratories, os and Observatory. The fifty 
ninth year opens Sept. 12.1895. Board and tuition, 
250 _ Mrs. E. S. MEAD, Preside nt. 
“Massac HUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
7a W. MALCELE S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for;College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 
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MICHIGAN, Houghton. : 
} TICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,—A 
LVE high-grade technical school. Practical Work. Elec- 
tive syatem. Summer courses. Gives degrees of S.R., 
E.M., and.Ph D. Laboratories, shops, mill, ete., well 
equipped. Catalogues free. Address the Secre tary of 
the Mich. Mining School. M. E. WapswortnH, Ph.D., 
Director. 


NEW JERSEY, Lakewood, 

AE OAKS. 

A Family school for Young Ladies and Girls. Col 
lege preparation or special course. Musie, art, calisthe- 
nics. Resident native language teachers. Specialties, 
health and outdoor life. Endorsed by leading physicians 
and educators. The Misses FARRINGTON, Principals. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
‘7. HILDA’S SCHOOL.— Boarding School 
» for Girls. Summer Session July 1. School year 
Sept. 23. Early application. Address for circulars 
SISTER SUPERIOR. 


NEw York, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon St. 

iY ge 1SS BATUARINE LL. MALTEY'S 

d home and school. Highest city advantages. Year 

ly expense, $550. Seventh year. Circulars upon appli 
cation. 


NEw York, Eddytown. 
TARKEY SEMINARY. 56th Year.— 
w Healthful location; prepares boys and girls for 
college or business; music, art, and commercial depart 
ments (stenography and typewriting). Two miles from 
. Al OON New gymnasium, ample grounds and 
f buildings. Teachers are specialists. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. FRANK CarNEY, Principal. 
New York, Manlius, 
T. JOHN'S SCHOOL.—Summer School 
a for Boys for Study or'!Recreation. Excurston on 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands. Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic Coast, 
Apply to Col. WM. VERBECK, President. 
New York City, 6 West 48th St. (with Annex). 
nV ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and Col 
lege Preparatory Courses. 
Special Students admitted. 
pils constitute any class. 


No more than eight pu 


NEW YORK CirTy, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street” 
gules ex 
UISS THOMPSON’ S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


NEW York, Peekskill. : j 
UMMER SCHOOL at the Peekskill Mif- 
a tary Academy. Location healthful; care and in 
struction excellent. Send for circular to 
Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


NEW York, Utica. 

A / . Pra TT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
‘A —The next school year begins Tuesday, Sept. 24, 
1895. Applications should be made early. 





OHIO, Cincinnatt. : : ; 
M TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. : 
j TSS BALDWIN'S School for Girls— 
ah Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entere d Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
and College-preparatory courses. Eighth year opens 
Sept. 25, 1895. For circular, address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
TYOMING SEMINARY. 

Coeducational One of the largest and best 
“quipped Seminaries in the U.S. Average experience 
teachers, ten years. Literary and Scientific Courses, 

College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, and Elocu 
tion. For Catalogue, address 
Rev. L. L. SpeacveE, D.D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelton Avenue. ‘ 
a= MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—26th vear. ‘ Approved"? 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 
ENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DEN- 
tal Surgery. 40th regular winter session opens Oc 
tober 1,1895. A three years’ graded course of lec tures. 
Clinies and Quizzes offer every opportunity for instruc 
tion in Dentistry. Women admitted. _ Address 
Dr. C. N. PErRce, Dean. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


Nf ®*- COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
i SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen October 1. Students prepared for College. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
PY gid ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 


VIRGINIA, Staunton. . i 

‘TAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A Military School for young men and boys, unsur 

passed in course of study, thoroughness of equipme nt, 

and beauty of location. Handsome illustrated cata 
logue on application. 
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School of Drawing and Painting 
MUSEU OF FINE ARTS. 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
TWENTIETH YEAR.) 
The Pall Term will Open September 30. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from Hfe, tn 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy an i perspec tive Principal instruct 
ors *, W. Benson, FE. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale 

Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 


tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emersor 
(Anatomy), and A. K, Cross (Perspective Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum 


For circulars giving detailed information, address 


Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia 
A 


FOR WOMEN 
graduate and graduate instruction 


two European Fellowships (value $500 five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology Full enaoreredaate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages. For General Program or Graduate Pamphiet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 


Offers under 
wards annually 





BOSTON. 
Courses in Engineering, Architecture, Chemistry, Phy 
sics, Biology, and General Studies 
Entrance examination in New York, June 27 and 2s. 


Address H.W. TYLER. Ph.D., 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, 


NATICK, MASS. 


secretary. 


Seventeen miles from Roston. Students airefully 
yrepared for Wellesley and other colleges. Number 
imited. Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, . 

Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, ‘\ Principals 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 


WORCESTER, MASS. Four years’ courses in Civil, Me 





chanical, Electrical Engineering, and Chemistry Ne w 
and extensive laboratories and workshops the roughly 
equipped. Expenses low. For catalogue and informa 
tion, address Pr. C. MENDENHALL, Preste te nt 


Mount Pleasant Academy, 
SING SING-ON-HUDSON., 





4 College-fitting and Character building 
Boys. 76th ve ir. Library of 12,000 volumes 
session, CHARLES F. BRUSLE. A M., ARTHL 
RY, A.B., Principals. Reference, Hon. Josep! 


Cheltenham egrengkd Academy. 


In all respects one of the t preparat 





} ory s ols 
the East. Represented by its graduates in Yate, Har 
VARD, PRINCETON, CORNELL, Troy, POoLyT NI 
HIGH, LAFAYETTE, and UNIv Pa. S600 per year 
extras. Send for illustrated circular wontZ i 
Philada., Pa iN C. Rick, Ph.D., Prit ! 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium tta re dormitories 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NEW NOVEL, BY THE 
1 New Volume from the Columbia University 
re 


Municipal Home Rule. 

A Study in Administration 
A M.. LLB, Professor of Administrative Law 
Columbia College, author of 


By Frank J. Goopnow, 
in 
‘Comparative Ad 


ministrative Law I2mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


f h Ci lumbta ( nt vey th 


Press. 
Classical Studies 
IN HONOR OF HENRY DRISLER. 


cloth, $4.00 


Also Published by 


With a Portrait and Illustrations. Svo 


net 


| 
| 
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NOW READY. 


AUTHOR OF “ESTHER 


Celibates. 


By GreorGE Moore. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


New Volume of the Economic Classics. 
Edited by W. J. ASHLEY. 
England’s Treasure. 
By ForRAIGN TRADE. By THomMas Men, 1664, 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents net. 

A lready Is Sie d, 

1. ADAT1 SMITH—Select Chapters and Passages. 
2. RICARDO—First Six Chapters. 

3. MALTHUS—Parallel Chapters from the First 

and Second Editions. 


The Life and Letters of 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
By W. R. W. SrepHens, B.D , Dean of Winchester, 


author of ‘ The Life and Letters of Dean Hook,” 
Two volumes. 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 





etc , etc. 


WATERS,” “MUMMER' S 





WIT.” £2 €, 


New Volume of the E-x-Libris Seri 


Alphabets. 

A Handbook of Lettering, Compiled for the Use of 
Artists, Designers, Handcraftsmen, and Students 
With complete Historical and Practical Deserip 
tions. By Epwarp F. STRANGE. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press. With more than 200 Illustrations, 
Imperial 16mo, satin cloth, $2.75 net. 


A Manual of Public International 


Law. 
By THOMAS ALFRED WALKER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Peterhouse, Cambridge. vo, 
cloth, $2.50 net. 


“A remarkably strong and significant work.’’—The Boston Budget. 


An Experiment in Altruism. 


By EvizaBetH HastIinGs. 
The Albany Journal. 


‘*A very readable story.” 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


‘A bright, sympathetic, and gently satirical sketch of various types of earnest seekers after the secret of the universe in College Settlement work and 


kindred experiments.’’— The Philadelphia Times 


“A clever volume, written with an excellent purpose. . . 
ism, but it is the spirituality in it which is the distinguishing trait.” 


The New York Times. 


. There is much quiet humer in the story and no little pathos... . 


It is not wanting in strong real 


Its close connection with the most stirring of modern incidents, as well as the excellence of its style, make the little volume not only readable but well 


worth reading.”’-The Worcester Spy. 


“This isa remarkable book. . . 
attempt at literature, if indeed it be her 


By the Author of ** The Friendship of Nature. 
Birdcraft. 

A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Gatue, and 
Water Birds. By Mane. Oscoop Wricut. With 
full-page Plates containing 128 Birds in their natural 
colors, and other Illustrations. Svo, linen, $3 00 net 


* The importance of the colored prints cannot be | 


overestimated, for they enable one to determine ata 
glance the rough classification of the birds one may 
see about the gardens or along the seashore.” 

“The text gives the descriptions and biographies 
of two hundred species, a synopsis of the families to 
which they belong, and a simple Key by which the 
birds may be identified, either by their color or by 
some equally visible quality.” 


By the Same Author, 
The Friendship of Nature. 
A Chronicle of New 


With a Frontispiece, 
Also a Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, 


England Birds and Flowers 


Ikmo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


with 12 full page Plates, crown &vo, cloth, $3.60 net 


“Mrs 
writers on nature ™ 


Wright at once takes a leading place among 
New York Times 
bird character. "’ 
*Inexpressibly retined in its impressionism, this 
little volume is like a series of subtly wrought etch 
ings, and is destined to give a vast amount of plea 
sure to those who can appreciate its unpretentious 
merits. "*-—The Beacon 


* She has made a study of 


NEW VOLUME. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Standard Novels. 
THE ANNALS OF THE PARISH AND THE AYRESHIRE LEGATEES. 


lilustrated by CHarves E. Brock, with an 


THOMAS GALT 


ALFRED AINGER 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Already Published. 
1. CASTLE RACKRENT, AND THE ABSENTEE. 
2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
3. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 


MINGTON, 


By MicHakL Scort 


| 





. The volume is not only entertaining, but is valuable. 


first attempt. We half suspect that Elizabeth Hastings is a nom de plume.” 


By MARRYAT. 


Iiiustrated by J 
With an Introduction by MowBray Morris, 


Important New Work on the Labor Question, 
The Evolution of Industry. 


Ly Henry Dyer, M.A, DSe. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book. 


A Compendium of Useful Information for Fruit- 
growers, Truck-gardeners, Florists, and others. 
By L, H. BaiLey, Professor of Horticulture in the 

Third Edition, 


Cornell University. thoroughly 


Revised and Recast, with many Additions. 12mo, 
limp cloth, 75 cents, 


Cambridge 


Natural Science Manuals. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
By Francis Darwin, M.A ,MB., F_R.S., Fellow of 
Cambridge, and Reader in Bota 
With 


Christ's College, 


ny in the University. Illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.60 net. 


Iss ed Monthly. 
By 
Introduction by 


The author, Elizabeth Hastings, has scored a success 





Price (in paper), 50 cents. 
Second Volume of the Series Now Ready 


! SANT’ ILARIO, A Sequel to ‘‘ Saracinesca.”’ 


ssinher first 


—The Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Adoption and Amendment of Con- 
stitutions in Europe and 
America. 


By CHARLES BorGeaupb. Translated by C. D. Hazen, 
Professor of History in Smith College. With an 
Introduction by J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins 
University. Extra crown Svo, $2.00 net. 

*,* A brief but systematic treatise on the methods 
by which constitutions are adopted and changed in 
all the countries of Europe and America where 
written charters prevail, 

“Tt is a very able study of constitutional ques 
tions, theories, and methods. The translators have 
done a good service in the interest of the American 
public.”’—Phila, Evening Telegraph. 


The Evolution of Industry. 


By Henry Dyer, C.E , M.A., D.Se. 12mo, cloth,$1.50. 

“In his ‘ Evolution of Industry,” Henry Dyer, one 
of the ablest writers of the day on topics of econo- 
mie and scientific character, deals very foreibly and 
thoughtfully with some of the problems which have 
grown out of the recent wonderful development in 
the invention of labor saving industrial machinery 
... The volume is a thoughtful one, and of marked 
interest. We predict for it a success second only to 
Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution.**’—Boston Daily Adver 
tiser. 


NEW VOLUME. 


Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library. 


Yearly Subse) iption, o5 


By F. Marion CRAwFrorp 


Popular Edition, paper, 50 cents 


MARCELLA. By Mrs 

By Mi-s EpGewortu —, _— 
THE NAULAHKA. 

AYTON SY 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


First Volume o 
Humpary Warp, author of **The History of David 
Elsmere,” 


f Series 


ete. Popular Edition, in paper, 50 cents 


To be followed in monthly order by the after-named notable novels: 


= . By RupyarpD KIPLING and WotcoTr BALESTIER.  (./ 4 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


(July) 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp 
Others in preparation, 
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Carlisle to talk about plans to retire 
the greenbacks and substitute for them 
silver certificates. These last are ‘liable 
to depreciate,”? whereas the greenbacks 
have the good faith and resources of the 
lation pledged to redeem them in gold. 
No more than the silver certificates have. 
The day that only fifty cents could be got 
for a silver certificate for one dollar, not 


a cent could be got for a greenback 
dollar; for that 


the Government’s bankruptcy. 


would be the day of 
Its good 
behind 


one class of paper currency than they are 


faith andl resources are no more 
behind another ; but the silver certificates 
have behind them, in addition, fifty cents’ 
worth of silver which the holder 
The 
proposition, put into the language of busi 
that it is “ safer’’ to 
with nothing 
with, than to 
have out an equal number of notes with 


can get 
even if the worst comes. Tribune's 
ness, is have out 
demand notes for a dollar, 
in bank to pay them 
ready money on hand sufficient to pay off 
50 per cent. of them. 

Chairman Carter of the Republican na- 
to under- 
Northwest 
He was in 


tional committee does not seem 
stand the sentiment of the 
on the silver question. New 
York last 


fifty-nine electoral votes in that 


week declaring that there are 
part of 


the country that will ‘thang in the 
balance on the silver question.”? Of 


course, the four from Oregon are included 
the action of the State 
convention of Republican clubs 
warrant for the 


in this total, but 
League 
shows that there is no 
claim. A sound-money delegation was 
elected to the national convention by a 
large majority after a contest with the 
free-coinage men, and, as the silver craze 
is now subsiding everywhere, there seems 


doubt that 
hereafter be counted with confidence on 


no reason te Oregon may 
the right side of the financial question. 
Washington is another State with four 
which cannot 
for the 


those of other 


electoral votes any longer 


be set down as sure free-coinage 
side. Its Governor, like 
States in that section, received an invita- 
delegates to the recent 
convention of silverites at Salt Lake City, 
to comply with this sug- 
of Montana, 


a 


initiative in the 


tion to appoint 


but he refused 


gestion rom the Crovernor 


P 
i 

who took the matter. 

Gov. MeGraw declared his belief that free 


coinage means silver monometaliism, and 
would be fraught with peril to the business 
and industry of the country, and for this 
reason he would not lend any favor what 


Salt Lake scheme, although a 


ever to the 
weaker man in his’ place might 


pleaded the free-coinage plank in the last 


State platform of his party as excusing 
the appointment of delegates. The silver 
mines of Washington are of trifling im 
portanee compared with the other inte- 


rests of the State, and cor seq UE ntly it has 





po such local ‘tives for yielding to the 
silver cra Montana or Colorado. Ap 
parently the 1 emer gained head 
way chietly becau ) nobody has 
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of Gov. 


McGraw may easily prove all that was 
ne 1 to turn the tice 

International bimetailism is rapidly 
a ing the appearance of an interna- 
tional will-o’-the-wisp. The German 
Ministry now announce, and get the 
ower house of the Prussian Diet to vote, 
that nothing can be done for silver in an 


international way without the assent and 
coOperation of Great Britain. That means 

The 
chances now are that no conference will be 
The 


international dodge has never been any- 


that nothing can be done at all. 
called, even for academic discussion. 


thing more than a pretty toy to amuse cer- 
tain restless minds and keep them out of 
mischief: but it isnow so thoroughly worn 
out that even they will not play with it 
International bimetallists 
will like international 
arithmeticians who should maintain that, 


much longer. 


£00D appear very 
while within the bounds of any one coun- 
try it was impossible to make two equal to 
four, by attacking the problem in an in- 
ternational way the trick could be done. 


The full text of the currency bill which 
lately passed both houses of the Chilian 
Congress is published in the last bulletin 
of the 
What the law really does is to take Chili 
out of the ruck of silver-standard nations. 


Bureau of American Republics. 


The ‘ monetary unit ’’ js declared by arti- 
cle 16 to be the gold dollar. Silver is to 
be coined, but is not to be a legal-tender 
and the 
is enough to bring tears to the 
hardest bimetallist cheek. It is fixed at 
a little than 33!., to 1—in other 
words, at about the present market rate. 
It would appear that the Chilians in this 
silver business are students of markets, 
not of maxims—at least not of those 
maxims which deal with ratios, natural, 


for sums greater than &)0, 


“ratin’’ 


more 


constitutional, or 
would be 


climbing, historic, 
other. Their 
blow to bimetaliism, were it 


another 
not for the 
was proba- 


action 


happy consideration that it 
bly taken at the instigation of England. 
Chili’s business relations with Great Bri- 
tain are u iat British 
policy will do in the interest of gold we 
all know. We need but give the hint to 


Senator Morgan: he will explein the whole 


nusually close, and wt 


levilish business. Thatis one great bless- 
ww of the drift of the civiliz 
the gold lard. As 
country goes over, its business 


¢ 


loud 


‘d world to 
after 


once 


stant country 


is at 


put on a stable lation and all mercan- 
tile interests satisfied, and at the same 


time the bimetallists are left free to lay it 


thev 


: Saale soak : 

all to the greed of E-neland, at whom 

can make faces and shake their fists more 
Whi 

ee 


is left them they cannot be wholly 


furiously than ever. » this resource 
cast 


down. 
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they show a total output of €172,000,000. 
This is $2,000,000 larger than the provi- 
sionalestimate. The figures for several re- 


cent years are as follows: 


INtw A LIN Sd td TSO 157,228,000 
inv 10650 Qo sod 172.000 000 
Istrz LAG 207 Wo 


It is believed that this ratio of increase 


will continue during the next four years 


es 





production reach 
will continue at 
that figure for at least ten years. 


and until the annua! 
225,000,000, and that it 


Great are the naval regulations. Under 
them Admiral Meade could not be court 
martialled for a newspaper interview grogs- 
ly insubordinate in tone. As he refused 
either to affirm or deny the interview, and 
as the reporter did not forward 
voluntarily to testify against him, no- 
thing could be done. All the sea-lawyers 
held that the interview could in no way 
be put in evidence. It was as though it 
never had been. But, though destroy- 
ed for court-martial 
still good for 
The Admiral’s 


tires him from the navy, according to his 


come 


purposes, it was 
purposes of reprimand. 


commander-in-chief  re- 


request, but with a severe censure, based 
on the Admiral Meade does 
not protest against the censure: if he did, 
acknowledge or 
him 


interview. 


he would have cither to 


repudiate the interview and bring 
self within the rench of a 
So his silence is secured, at any rate, as is 
also that of the other 


have withstood the blandishments of re- 


court-martial. 
1aval officers, who 


porters with unaccustomed firmness since 


they discovered how much more dan- 
gerous to them the pen might be than the 
sword. The whole incident is a queer il- 
lustration of the way red tape sometimes 
gets the better of common sense, yet its 
total effect on the discipline of the navy 


will doubtless be salutary. 





The latest extension of the civil-service 
system by the President brings under the 
operation of the rules all of the employees 
of the Agricultural Department except 
half-a-dozen of the highest officials and 
the laborers and charwomen—in all, near- 
ly five hundred persons. The chief sig- 
nificance of the action is in the evidence 
which it furnishes that Mr. Cleveland in- 
tends to continue throughout the remain- 
der of his term the extension of the sys- 
that the 


** clean 


irections, so 


tem in various « 


number of places open to a 


sweep’? in i897 will be far smaller 
in 1893. Partisan consider- 


Cleveland's 


than it w: 








ations will strengthen Mr. 


natural sition in this direction, as 


the prospect of a Republican victory in 
incline 


7 
Qisp 


ISOG will Democrats to protect so 
far as possible the men whom they have 


} y: +43 


4 T ae 
succeeded in getting into office. There is 


consequentiv no motive for any protest 


from his own party, while the Republi- 
cans cannot atford to denounce his course. 
Indeed, the spoilsmen now so generally 


‘ } ~ S 4 +} = 
recognize the hopelessness of any further 
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opposition that these extensions of the 
system pass almost without a comment. 


The hullabaloo in South Carolina over 
the decision of Judge Goff declaring the 
State’s registration laws unconstitutional 
is subsiding, and the people are evidently 
disgusted with the boyish talk of Gov. 
Evans about revolution. Even the leaders 
of his faction are virtually repudiating his 
attitude, and Senator Irby has come out 
in advocacy of the extra session of the 
Legislature which Gov. Evans at first 


declared he would never call. Such 
a session could pass a valid regis 
tration law, and thus insure a quiet 
and peaceable election, and Senator 


Irby declares that to secure these ends 
the State can well afford the few thou- 
sand dollars that a meeting of the law- 
makers would cost. An interesting con- 
tribution to the current discussion is a 
letter from Wade Hampton, who, as Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor in 1876, led 
in the ‘redemption ’’ of South Carolina 
from the coalition of negroes and carpet- 
baggers, declaring that he has ‘‘no fear 
of negro domination,”’ that 
‘the negroes have acted of late with rare 
moderation and liberality,’’ holding that, 
if the conservative whites meet them in 
the same spirit they have shown, they 
will aid in selecting good men for the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and making this 
manly declaration : 


confessing 


‘*T, for one, am willing to trust them, and 
they ask only the rights guaranteed to them 
by the Constitution of the United States an 
that of our own State. ‘Corruption wins no 
more than honesty, and I advocate perfect 
honesty, for defeat on that line is better than 
victory by fraud.” 


The Presbyterian Assembly decides that 
it will not take doctrine from rich New 
Yorkers, but will take as much money as 
they please to give. It had been a fa- 
vorite theory with some of the Western 
conservatives that the the 
sionary boards were so heavily in debt 
was that the Briggs element in New York 
had too much to do 


reason mis- 


with their manage- 
ment. Thoroughly orthodox givers would 
think twice before sending money to the 
heathen through directors who had 


any doubts about the comfortable West 
minster views of heathen damnation. 
Get the Briggs men off the boards, and 
there would be money enough. So 
the Western men, and proposed to veto 
the reélection of all liberal trustees. But 
Dr. Hall came to the rescue, and showed 
that this Western idea of finance in 
religious world was about as wild as some 
of the financial ideas in the political 
world which have come from 
quarter. It was a queer way to extinguis 
debt, he said, to alienate the 
tions of the most generous givers. 


said 


the 


the same 


h 





contribu- 
Alie- 
nate no man who has a dollar to give us, 
he pleaded, and the Assembly rose as one 
man to that sentiment, and 
reélected the Briggs trustees—heresy, dol- 
lars, and all. 


unanimously 


The Nation. 











The 
Union Seminary on Thursday was intended 
to ‘tie it up’ more completely than ever, 
to use the l oycot 
ting action naturally suggests, but really 
adds little to what had 
Union students can no longer be received 


Assembly's deliverance against 


language which such 
been done before. 


‘* under the care’’ of Presbyteries, which 
means that they cannot obtain pecuniary 
aid the church in the of 
their theological education. But this ap 
peal to the nobler 
rous youth has already been blocked by 
the rich friends of the seminary, who have 
authorized the faculty to say that 
dents will not be allowed to suffer in their 
finances by 


from course 


instincts of gene 


stu 
the church boyeott. So the 
heretics will still be kept comfortably in 
funds. On the other hand, as the Assem 
bly itself has to admit, a young man ap 
plying for entrance into the Presbyterian 
his merits as 


Thus the boy 


ministry ‘should stand on 
revealed by examination.” 


cott will be no boycott at all if the 
students make orthodox answers. They 
are shrewd enough to see that: and 


to be frightened away from Union by the 
would 


Assembly’s monetary threat have 


no difficulty in devising a theology to 


to 


candidates 


suit theirexaminers. Indeed, we seem 


some Union 


have observed in 
for the ministry a sort of wicked delight 


in making themselves out more orth: 
dox than the Pope, as men who had 
hrough the flames of | 


passed 


leaving so much as 


without 


of fire on their garments. In view 
such possibilities, and of the large pa 
tronage which the seminary has ha 
and will probably have in greater mea 
sure in the future, from 4 y me f 
an independent and scholarly turn, wt 
do not dodge at every flas f the g 
lightning, itis not surprising that t 
Union authorities look upon this latest 
action of the Assembly with « parative 
indifference 

We cannot account for the cold recey 
tion given the new Formosan reput i 
this country. Where are the enthusiast 
‘*Greetings to Formosa!’ and the k 


calls for a man at Washington who would 





just step up to the 4 Say 
right here that s would 
not see republic crushed 
out? Surely all the alert Jingo editors 
cannot have sailed for Europe. Formosa 
would make a far better republic tha 


Hawaii. To start with, she has 1,500,000 


inhabitants, to Hawaii's 90,000, and pre 


1 
Ssumat 


ly, therefore, fifteen times as many 
voters in need of representatior There 
is also a delightful variety of languages 
spoken, one district alone being report 
d by a missionary to boast eight diff 
rent and mutually ntelligit lects 
There w ve at once eight fferent 
‘* votes’ to be swung for candidates, and 
what qualification for republican govern 
ment canbe more fundamental than that!‘ 


k re 


if Hawaii a republic 
t 


miniat 
LUSBt 





because it is a ‘‘ key,’’ Formosa s! 1} 

one, rf , because itis a ** bridge,’ 
or at least one pierin a bridge across the 
sea Which we cannot basely sit down and 
leave in the hands of profane monarchists 
Really, the Jingoes will be violently sus 
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SECRETARY GRESHAM, 
No estimate of the late Mr. Gresham’s 
conduct of the State Department should 
begin without weighing the enormous dif- 
ficulties which confronted him. The first 


f these was the need of re 


and greatest o 
covering for the department its ancient 
and traditional American spirit and poli- 
cy. In other words, he had to undo the 
demoralization wrought directly by Mr. 
Blaine, and indirectly, and perhaps still 
more powerfully, by what may be call 
ed the Blaine legend. For there was 
always a legendary Blaine coexisting with 
the real Blaine. The real Blaine wan- 
dered far enough from the precedents set 
~by Webster, and Marcy, and Seward, and 
Fish, but it was the legendary and unreal 
Blaine who did most of the mischief. 
The real Blaine conducted the Italian dis- 
pute ina correct and dignified manner, 
and knuckled under to Great Britain in the 
Bering Sea matter gracefully enough when 
the pinch came; and it was only the imagi- 
nary Blaine who was always taking the 
hated foreigner by the beard, making stump 
speeches to lords and potentates, and aim- 
ing the big guns. But it was the latter 
personality that had dominated and de- 
moralized the State Department, filled the 
heads of flighty naval officers with visions 
of war, and created and fostered in weak 
and silly minds throughout the country 
the idea that national greatness meant 
national quarrelsomeness and bluster. 

To change all this, and to walk in the 
dignified ways of Evarts and Frelinghuy 
sen and Bayard, was Mr. Gresham’s main 
and most difficult task. That he should 
be ferociously attacked while essaying it 
was inevitable. He was not only revers- 
ing the Blaine policy, he was doing it asa 
Republican who had opposed Blaine—was 
doing it, to fill up the cup of his iniquity, 
as a Republican under a Democratic Presi- 
dent. It took no gift of prophecy to fore- 
see, and we presume that Mr. Gresham 
foresaw «as clearly as anybody, that he 
would be damned if he did and damned 
if he didn’t. The savage and senseless 
attacks upon him by the inheritors and 
expounders of the Blaine legend could not 
have surprised him, and apparently did 
not disturb him. The very fury of his as- 
sailants was their own undoing and his 
safety. American humor came to his 
rescue, and refused to do anything except 
smile at the supernatural imbecility and 
consistently craven spirit of the newspa- 
per Secretary of State. 

Meanwhile the actual Secretary went on 
his way, and fairly earned the praise be- 
stowed upon him by eminent jurists and 
experts in international law as the ablest 
Secretary the country has had _ since 
Hamilton Fish. Equally deserving has he 
proved himself of the thanks of Americans 
who see something to arouse national 
pride in a dignified and courteous conduct 
of our foreign relations. It is a great 
thing to have had two years of a 
Secretary who wrote his despatches with 


his eye wholly on the _ business 
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in hand, with a desire chiefly to know 
what the facts and what the law were, 
and to state his views in a quiet and gen- 
tlemanly way, instead of one who was al- 
ways thinking, as he wrote, how much his 
**sass’’ of Lord Salisbury would tickle 
the mining-camps and the bar-rooms, and 
who thought that diplomatic usage, maps, 
treaties, and international law were all 
useless rubbish for an enterprising states- 
man. Judged by the international stan- 
dard (and that is the standard by which a 
Secretary of State should be chiefly 
judged), Mr. Gresham has been a great 
success, and has made American honor, 
-apacity, and courtesy mean more in the 
eyes of the world than they had seemed 
to mean for many a day. 

By the test, too, of actual accomplish- 
ment his two years’ service will rank with 
any like period for a generation. As _ his 
professional maligners are, as usual, shy 
of the facts, it may be well to give suc- 
cinctly the list of his diplomatic achieve- 
ments. First of these comes his scornful 
refusal to profit by fraud and collusion in 
Hawaii, and his high and firm assertion 
that there was not one standard of honor 
for an individual and another for a 
nation. That action, it is safe to say, 
has given the best minds of Europe, 
whose praise and good opinion are worth 
any nation’s seeking, a conception of the 
possibilities of a nice sense of honor and 
justice in a democracy wholly new to 
them. Mr. Gresham carried successfully 
through the period of negotiation and rati- 
fication a complicated and important 
treaty with China. Equally important is 
his treaty with Japan, covering many 
vexed questions of extraterritoriality and 
citizenship. Through his friendly repre- 
sentations Great Britain has been induced 
finally and for ever to relinquish her pro- 
tectorate over the Mosquito Coast, thus 
ending a tedious controversy which had 
plagued the department from the days of 
Marcy down. In all these matters, and 
in his sharp rebukes of American minis- 
ters whom our vicious political system 
had saddled upon him, and who were dis- 
gracing the country abroad by their ig- 
norance and indecency, he has borne him- 
self as one worthy of the best traditions 
of his office. 

His personal bearing has been excellent 
throughout. He has not been a newspa- 
per correspondents’ Secretary, and hence, 
no doubt, the wounds, subject to weekly 
reopening, which some of them carry on 
their persons. But in informing the 
public of the state of negotiations and 
of the real questions at issue, he has 
been frank, and has done excellent 
service in the cause of educating the 
people in international relations and re- 
gulations. His quiet circulation of the 
text of the Monroe doctrine, with expla- 
nations of its origin and meaning, was a 
shrewd stroke, and certainly closed many 
a blatant mouth. All told, the work he 
did even in the career now prematurely 
closed was of a sort to win him the good 





opinion of all his countrymen whose re- 
spect is worth having, and to mark him 
out as a most useful public servant. 
President Cleveland will find it hard, if 
not impossible, to obtain a successor 
equal to him; but one thing can be and 
should be made certain, that his suc- 
cessor, whoever he may be, shall be a 
man who, like Mr. Gresham, will walk 
in the beaten and honorable path of 
American diplomacy, and not go wan- 
dering in the by and forbidden ways of 
ignorant bullying that thinks itself states- 
manship. 


FEDERAL JUDGES AND STATE LAWS. 


THE recert decision of Judge Gotf in the 
United States Circuit Court at Columbia 
declaring unconstitutional the registra- 
tion laws of South Carolina has been 
generally treated as a novel and unprece- 
dented attempt at interference with State 
elections by the federal judiciary. The 
fact has been overlooked that a similar 
decision was rendered with reference to 
the registration laws of Georgia by Judge 
Speer of the United States District Court 
three years ago, and that this judgment 
was accepted and acted upon by the State. 
The federal election laws were then on 
the statute-book, and the case brought 
before Judge Speer grew out of an appli- 
cation for the appointment of supervisors 
of the election for Presidential electors 
and Representatives in Congress for Wil- 
kinson and Richmond Counties. These 
laws having since been repealed, so much 
of the decision as pertains to their scope 
and application is no longer of any im- 
portance. Buta vital portion of it con- 
cerns only the Constitution and laws of 
Georgia, and the Judge’s ruling upon these 
points is not affected by the repeal of the 
federal election laws. 

The Constitution of Georgia provides 
that every male citizen of the United 
States (except idiots, insane persons, and 
the other usually excepted classes), twen- 
ty-one years of age, who has resided in 
the State one year before an election and 
in the county for six months, and has paid 
his taxes, ‘‘shall be deemed an elector.”’ 
It further declares that ‘‘ the General 
Assembly may provide from time to time 
for the registration of all electors.’’ Un- 
der these provisions Judge Speer held 
that it was within the power of the Legis- 
lature to require a registration of voters for 
an election for Presidential electors and 
Representatives in Congress, as well as for 
State officers—the federal Constitution 
providing that the electors of the na- 
tional House of Representatives in each 
State ‘‘ shall have the qualifications re- 
quisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislature.’’ This 
registration, he said, would be operative 
upon all the voters in the State at such 
elections. 

The grave matter for consideration in 
this case was whether the State of Georgia 
had required a registration of this cha- 
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racter. There were at the time local re- 
gistration acts for many different counties 
of the State, as various as they were nu- 
merous. Did these many local acts con 
stitute such a ‘registration of all electors”’ 
as the Constitution authorized the Legis 
lature to make? 
laws for particular counties,’’ asked Judge 
Speer, ‘“ditfering among themselves in a 
multitude of material features, in conso- 
nance with the Constitution of Georgia 
and the Constitution and of the 
United States?”’ 

In order to answer this question, the 
federal judge proceeded to examine the 
Constitution and laws of the State. The 
Constitution, which was adopted in 1877, 
provides that “laws of a general nature 
shall have uniform operation throughout 
the State, and no special law shall be 
enacted in any case for which 
has been made by anexisting general law.” 
At that time the 
empowered ‘‘ any qualified voter for mem 
bers of the General Assembly to vote for 
any candidate or upon any question which 
is submitted to all the of the 
State in any county in the State, and for 
any candidate or question which is sub 
mitted to all the voters of any district or 
circuit, in any county of the circuit or dis- 
trict in which is embraced the county of 
the voter’s residence.” 


‘* Are such registration 


laws 


provision 


existing general law 


voters 


A cursory examination of the various 
local registration acts passed by the Legis 
lature after 1877 showed not only an utter 
absence of uniformity, but also the most 
glaring inequalities. Chattooga County 
allowed registration until three days be- 
fore the November election, while Pierce 
County ended it on the 5th of August, and 
Appling County by the Ist of July. It 
often happened that there were two con- 
tiguous countiesin the same congressional! 
district, in one of which citizens might 
register up to the day before the election, 
while, in the other, voters possessing al! the 
qualifications required by the Constitution 
were denied the right of voting by a re- 
gistration which closed from six months 
to a year before the election. This wide 
spread irregularity was intensified in its 
effect by the fact that in many counties 
there were no registration laws whatever. 

Judge Speer held that the constitutional 
requirement that laws of a general nat 


ure 
should have uniform operation throughout 
the State prevented the Legislature from 
enacting registration laws for one county 
in a congressional district differing from 
those for another county in the same dis- 
trict; from enacting such laws to affect a 
general election, like that for President 


electors or Representatives in Congress, for 
particular counties in a congressional! dis 
trict when it failed to enact a uniform law 


for the whole territory; and from enacting 
any registration law affecting the qualifica 
tions of voters at general electi 
the law wasof uniform operation throug! 
outthe State. He quoted that *‘emine 
thority,’’ Judge Cooley, as declaring that, 
while registration laws are constitutional, 





The 


their requirements 


Nation. 


be 
and uniform, and equal facilities must be 
afforded to all the citizens of the State to 
comply with their requirements, or they 
‘This 


lally px 


must reasonable 


are void. declaration,” he con 


} 


tinued, ** rtinent where the 


is espec 


organic law of the State requires, as we 


have seen to be the case in Georgia, 
the enactment of uniform and not spe- 
cial legislation, and where the registra 
tion clause of the Constitution provides, 
not for the registration of a_ portion 
of those otherwise qualified to vote, but 
for the registration of ‘all electors.’” 
Judge Speer therefore reached this con 
clusion: 

For the sons state rt is 
opinion that the strat teofl 
General Asse vof ¢ oO} 
ind vold, because . t ( “ 
ton of tho Sint 

This is a clear and distinct aftirmation 


of the right of the fe 


i. courts to in 
quire into the legislation of 


a State and t 
declare laws inoperative and void because 
they conflict with the Constitution of the 
State Judge Gotf in r 


ler 


as was done by 
t 


gard to the registration laws of South 
Carolina. Judge Speer's decision was ac 
cepted by the people of Georgia, and the 
last Legislature enacted a general regis 
tration law, uniform in its terms and 1 
its operation on all counties and on all the 


The same thing might be done 


per ple. 


South Carolina now if Gov. Evans wou 
convene the Legislature for the purpose, 


} 


so that delegates to the constitutional 
convention might be legally elected 


August. 
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air of more dispassionateness, and dryness, 
and abstraction, than when passing on the 
act of Congress, for it is 


validity of an 
only to lawyers pure and simp.e that any 
people will ever permit the exercise of a 
power so stupendous and unprecedented. 
Should the court get into the way of con- 
verting itself, when sitting on questions 
of constitutionality, into two bands of 
politicians, and ** handle each other with- 
gloves,”’ take into considera- 
the whole estate of the nation 
and the interests of unborn generations, 
its abolition will not be far off. The one 
question Justice Harlan had to consider 


out and 


tion 


was whether Congress could under the 
Constitution impose an income tax with- 
out apportioning it. Consequently about 
four fifths of his address would in a well- 
conducted debating club have caused the 
presiding officer to ** call him down”? for 
irrelevancy. 

His escapade has revived in many quar- 
ters the old talk of an amendment to the 
Constitution making judges of the Su- 
preme Court ineligible for any other office. 
The need of such a rule has been by some 
considered imperative ever since the be- 
ginning of the 
Many such outbreaks as this of Judge 


anti-slavery struggle. 
Harlan might easily make it necessary 
to the preservation of the court. For 
unhappily a considerable portion of the 
public ascribe such things invariably to 
what is known as the *‘ Presidential bee.”’ 
They say that no man sitting in a_ place 
of such houor would so grossly violate its 
proprieties did he not hope thereby to give 
himself some chance of a dignity for which 
judicial-mindedness is not a preparation, 
and the attractions of which hardly any 
American is able to resist. If experience 
in such matters had any guiding influence, 
however, no such amendment would be ne- 
cessary, for the Presidency has never been 
attained by the arts of the demagogue. 
If there be anything in the nature of a 
rule deducible from the history of the 
office, itis that the 
the less likely you are to get it. 


more you desire it, 


“* Enter none 


Who strive therefor: on the sudden it is won.” 


THE CHURCH AND PROPERTY. 
Tue Church Social Union is an organiza- 
tion of prominent clergymen and laymen, 
founded for the commendable purpose of 
studying social questions. It meets at 
stated intervals for public discussion, and 
also issues cheap semi-monthly publica- 
tions for popular circulation. Some of 
the latter have fallen under our eye, and 
it must be said for them that, in general, 
a spirit of fairness 
desire at the facts. The 
the strike of 1894, for 
example, puts alongside the findings of 
the investigating commission the state- 
ment of Mr. Pullman himself, thus giving 
both sides of the story. 


they are marked by 
and a to get 


one on railroad 


The Union's issue for May 1 consists of 
a sermon on ** The Church’s Duty in Re- 
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lation to the Sacredness of Property,’’ by 
the Rev. Prof. Cunningham. It contains 
a good deal of excellent sense. Prof. 
Cunningham frankly recognizes the bane- 
fulness in the modern industrial world of 
the old church doctrine of indiscriminate 
charity, and of the praise of those who 
give all their goods to feed the poor in- 
stead of making their capital productive 
and able to give employment to the poor, 
so that they may earn their own food. 
He says, with as much force as truth: 
‘*Those who, as captains of industry, or 
as great landowners, honestly give their 
minds to the wise management of 
their business or their estates, are not 
necessarily self-seeking because they con- 
tinue to prosper.’’ He sees clearly, too, 
the leading role which the right of private 
property has played in the drama of civil- 
ization, and deprecates interference with 
it except for urgent cause shown. But 
the rule for such interference which he 
adopts, and which he professes to draw 
from the New Testament, is one to excite 
either laughter or alarm, according to the 
frame of mind of the reader. 

‘Interference with property,’’ he says, ‘‘if it 
be not arbitrary and capricious, if it is not dic 
tated by the lust of spoliation, but by a desire 
to doa duty as in the sight of God, can never 
impugn the sacredness of property, or damage 
its security, since it means, when it is thus 
conducted, that there is a publie desire to use 
the material things whieh God has lent us 
more worthily, a deliberate desire to carry 
out His Will upon earth. Christian respect 
for property rests on a refusal to displace 
those who are responsible for doing God's 
Will in a definite sphere, It is entirely con- 
sonant with this feeling that there should at 
times be earnest attempts of public authority 
to see that that Divine Will is more effectively 
realized among men.” 


This rule would certainly be perfectly 
harmless as long as there was no author- 
ized expounder and representative of the 
divine will. One man’s insight into the 
divine intentions, at least on the subject 
of the ownership of property, is as good 
as another’s. If I go to you and tell you 
that it is God’s will that you should give 
up all of your income above $750, turn 
your cotton factory into an orphan asy- 
lum, and pay your gardener $1,000 a year, 
you havea perfect right to set up your 


revelation against mine, and, like the 
English judge under similar circum- 
stances, “lay a lying knave by the 
heels.”’ 


Where the danger comes in, however, 
is, not in such clashing of private inter- 
pretation, but in the attempt of some or 
ganized body, call it Church or State or 
what you will, to go ahead and in the 
name of God impose its own ideas of the 
proper use and distribution of property. 
That this danger is not wholly imaginary, 
even at the present time and in this coun- 
try, may be seen in the experience of the 
Rev. Prof. Herron on the Pacific coast. 
No man in this country is more fully per- 
suaded of his right to interfere with prop- 
erty on the divine-will theory. He an- 
nounces that it is the will of God that the 
‘‘wage system of economic slavery, the 
most grinding system of despotism the 








’ 


world has ever seen,’’ should at once be 
brought to an end, and that ‘*the people 
should immediately assume control of the 
sources of production.’’ He gave a course 
of lectures before a ministerial club in 
San Francisco, in which such ideas were 
enunciated again and again and received 
with applause. It is true that he was 
conveniently vague. When pressed to 
state the first step in what he calls “the 
new redemption,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ God 
forbid that I should attempt to set up 
any plan!’? But the whole drift of his 
lectures, as of his books, is the assertion 
that he is in the confidence of Providence, 
and that what he says has divine sanction. 

How did this proposed interference 
with property on the divine-will theory 
strike the Christian laymen of San Fran- 
cisco? Did they see in it no attack on the 
security of property simply because it 
proclaimed its intention, as Prof. Cun- 
ningham says, to make the divine will 


more effective on earth? The answer is 
to be found in a circular issued by 
the trustees of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of San Francisco, pro- 
testing against ‘‘the socialistic propa- 


ganda now actively at work among the 
Christian pulpits and churches of Ame- 
rica,’’ and especially against ‘‘ the unbri- 
dled socialism of Prof. Herron ’’ and those 
who ‘hail him as a prophet inspired of 
God.’’ They affirm that California and 
San Francisco have suffered quite enough 
from such teaching when it came only 
from the ‘“‘ sand-lots,’’ and that “to have 
such views proclaimed in the name of re- 
ligion is unendurable.’’ They quote the 
words of a prominent lawyer, once dis- 
trict attorney, who heard Prof. Herron’s 
lectures, and who writes: “If any number 
of persons should organize to carry out 
Prof. Herron’s revolutionary teachings, 
and any forcible act were committed by 
any person to that end, such act would be 
an overt act of treason to the United 
States Government.”’ 

The great trouble with all such at- 
tempts to find in the New Testament 
a complete doctrine of property, of the 
wise and rightful use of weaith, is that 
no such doctrine is there to be found. If 
any one pretends to find it, he at once lays 
himself open to the suspicion implied in 
the old couplet, referring to the Bible: — 

“ This is the book where each his doctrine seeks, 

And this the book where each bis doctr. ne finds.” 
That the New Testament is defective in 
its direct teachings about wealth, is no 
more to its discredit, and no more impairs 
its true authority, than the fact that it 
has nothing to say about locomotives or 
the telephone. The latter were no more 
beyond its contemplation than were the 
problems connected with the best use of 
large accumulations of capital in an in- 
dustrial world. So far as its teaching 
on the subject is explicit and detailed, 
it leans to a view which frank critics 
like Jowett admit to be inapplicable 
to a society other than a pastoral and 


agricultural society. Jowett said one day 
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to a friend, ‘‘ It seems to me that there is 
more in the New Testament in praise of 
poverty than we like to acknowledge.”’ 
As for broad rules of conduct for rich and 
poor alike, as for the duty of sympathy, 
kindliness, self-sacrifice—that is another 
question. But it has proved impossible, 
thus far at least, todraw any detailed 
rules for all the practical exigencies of the 
modern world from the general laws of 
religion or morality—most of all impossible 
to make men believe that any rules put 
forward as so derived have a divine au- 
thority. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
LONDON, May 4, 1895, 

IT would be folly indeed if every year one 
were to seek for novelty in art, as though pic- 
tures and statues were as subject to the ca- 
prices of fashion as hats and bonnets. But, on 
the other hand, not a spring passes that one 
does not look eagerly for some new movement 
in the Royal Academy, since, in that institu 
tion, lack of novelty is too apt to mean lack of 
art. There isa tendency in England just now 
to confuse the issues, and to imagine im- 
morality lurking in impressionism, and to dis- 
eover vice in unaccustomed color and curves 
For, to the average Englishman, it is impossi 
ble to separate art and morality; and where he 
cannot find an ethical significance in subject 
he seeks it in method. Those, however, whose 
pleasure is in art as art, and nothing else, will 
be less concerned with such idle fancies than 
with certain signs—very slight as yet, to be 
sure—of a new departure at Burlington House 

Already, in the recent winter exhibition, 
space was reserved for examples of the deco- 
rative work of the old craftsmen, as I had oc 
casion to note at the time. Now, additional 
concession seems to be made to the arts-and- 
crafts by including, and yet banging apart 
from the other pictures, a huge cartoon by 
Mr. Richmond for the mosaics that are su 
posed to decorate the choir of St. Paul's; and 


also a very large oil painting by Mr. A. E 
Eimslie—an outdoor arrangement which, 





manner and effect, recalls some of M. Chabas’s 
designs for the adornment of municipal walls, 
and which, no doubt, to Royal Academicians 
represents the last phase in French mural cde 
coration. Neither is remarkable in itself; it is 
the prominence given to both that is worth 
noting, since this may be taken to imply a gra- 
dual broadening of the Academy's standard 
Their place, appropriately enough, is in the 
sculpture gallery, where the recognition of 
late years accorded to the sculptor-goldsmith’s 
art has served as thin end of the decora- 
tive wedge. Again, this spring, although Mr 
Gilbert contributes nothing, there are caskets 
and jewels and medals that would be 
correctly classed as arts-and-crafts than as 
sculpture, andamovg them nothing more cd: 
lightful than a little casket in steel adorned 
witha beautiful peacock design in ename!—the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Daws 

M. Henri Rochefort, studying the sa . 
comparative mood after long years of Englist 


exhibitions, has just delivered himself of the 
opinion that in sculpture France far surpasses 
England. This may be, but the fact remains 
that not a few of the greatest English artists 


of the day are sculptors. From the present 
Academy Mr. Gilbert, as I have sand, is ss 
ing, while the lleetion ntains 2 atat 


such lmportance as the Lord Strathna 
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Mr. Onslow Ford, which is now in process of 
erection at Knightsbridge 
rage of sculpture is far higher than the ave- 


But still the ave 


rage of painting, and the bronze heads by Mr 
Onslow Ford, the strong, vigorous bust of 
Gen. Lord Roberts by Mr. Harry Bates, the 
bas-reliefs by Mr. Frampton, and, above all, 
the little ‘‘Orpheus” by Mr. Swan, would be 
distinguished and notable in any collection 
This ‘‘Orpheus” is a statuette in silver, the 
gracefully posed figure, holding aloft a golden 
Ivre, and standing on a rock about which 
panthers—and Barye himself could not have 
modelled them with greater vigor—creep and 
crouch in lovely sinuous, symmetrical curves 
and lines. Evento M. Rochefort it might prove 
difficult to find in a French gallery a statuette 
more perfect and complete, in design as tm a 
tual modelling; and one cannot but regret 
that Mi. Swan devotes such a large portion of 
his time to painting. His pictures this vear 
one of tigers at dawn, the other of a goatherd, 
are far less satisfactory 

To consider the painting is to be confronted 


with the necessity of saying again what one 


has been saying for many years past. It is 
impossible here to ignore th Academicians, 
since they are aggressively hung on the line, 


while many a good painter is banished to the 
very topmost ranks And vet, with a few ex 
ceptions, especially among the younger Ass 
ciates, they show little that deserves tl lis 
tinction Why repeat that Sir) Frederick 
Leighton’s drawing is learned and scholarly 
these L believe, are th eorrect terms wl 
the orange of his * Flaming June.” a sleey 
woman tied up inan impossible knot, posi! 


ly offends, and none of his other canvases pr 








sent the stateliness of composition that hit! 
to has often atoned for artificial convent 
Why repeat that Mr. Tadema’s marbles are 
marvellous and his draperies classical, wt 
in his ‘Spring,’ the procession between mat 
ble walls has suggested neither beaut 
nor harmonious lor One asks why M 
Hook his marines and Mr. Davis s 
scapes, despite careful observation of nat 
and rendering astruthful, should produce s 
prosaic results. And stops appalled b ‘ 
the crude, clever if scene painting w 
y Herkomer thinks is a re, W 
how h an ' vethat ting t 
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enveloped in atmosphere, the head is stuck 


flat against the sky, which is really but a 


surface of paint without a suggestion of air or 
light Here is a failure, however, that is to 
be studied, for there is no mistaking its gen 


ine artistic intention: and, for a su ss, M 


Clausen shows a less ambitious Farmer's 
Boy,” in which quiet avs and dull browns ja 
dim, solemn light have been made to present a 
beautiful harmony 

But, when all is said, it is Mr Saryet wt 
triumphs at the Academy as at tl New Gal 


ry. His portrait of Mr. Coventry Pat 


sas fine a renderi f a i am as 
uld wisli to see. It is a half th and tl 
arrangement is simple toa fault, but t ad 
iS a masterpt Not ar i at 
aye is spared t iw ft wrink 
forehead and eks ts — 
the somewhat ‘ : t sta ‘ 
silvery white ‘ \ MI Sarg as 
auexd t Xpress t and k 
ey an old ag hia ‘ a 
energy Nor l . 
traits “ t ‘ 
. it t . “ k ‘ 
Has Aiscd as i . is 
hea ‘ hie . ¢ 
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bis \ ipanese s a \ 
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vy Mr av “ to bis i 
for a as ney tee r nyuished 
sees his rest | ra sha t san fate 
g \ } esa Mr W 4 brought 
t f It is easy t stand why the 
" v of the v y and more able Eng 
Lis 1 ra t sending altogether, * hen 
Mr. trreiffenhagen has been treated with 
scarce greater nsideration Here and there, 


2 good place, a landscape by Mr. Parson 
Mark Fisher, a portrait 


bv M. Carolus Duran or Mr. Tuke breaks the 
monotony But it is no exaggeration to state 
hat st of the better things are either sent 
aloft or neatly stowed away in dark corners 
rt nsequence is that one hopes the younger 
reneration will continue to hold aloof, unless 


ike Mr. Sargent, they can force the Academy 
t accept them lo stoop to Academical 
standards would lead, most likely, to absorp 
tion in the Academical rank and file, as has 
happened with the Newlyn school, to whom, 


rthe great 







































Now 


Newlynites are practically forgotten. 


future of art in England already, the 

It is a mere matter of form to stray into the 
water-color the black-and-white 
Neither is apt to contain work of merit or in- 


and rooms. 


terest. Rumors are abroad of the rejection of 
illustrators who stand first in their art, but 
who probably have never been heard of by 
Academicians, still ignorant of the modern de- 

To 
mention two or three etchings by Mr. Charles 
J. Watson and Mr. Oliver Hall is to exhaust 
the list of notable contributions. The water- 
to 
To persevere in opening these two rooms to 


velopment and popularity of illustration. 


colors offer even less chance be amiable. 
savors of 


Es 


such ¢ ommonplace performances 


farce, 


BARANTE’S MEMOIRS,—IL. 
Paris, May 10, 1895. 

I Lert Barante in Russia, at the beginning 
of difficult 
throws a great light on the relations which 
France, entering on the 
path of constitutional and parliamentary gov- 
ernment, had to maintain with the most auto- 
cratic the The 
Nicholas was autocrat par excellence, but he 


his mission. His correspondence 


after a revolution 


power in world Emperor 


was not lacking in a certain shrewdness and 
flexibility which belong to the Slavic races, 
His state of mind is well deseribed in this de- 
spatch to the Duke de Broglie (February 9, 
1836) : 


“The Emperor, like all the princes of Eu- 
rope, Was struck by the Revolution of July 
as if it were the greatest insult which had ever 
been received by the royal races. He expe- 
rienced this feeling with the vivacity which I 
have noticed in King Charles Albert. Power- 
ful and far removed as he is, he expressed his 
feeling without reserve. However, with him 
as with the others, it would soon have begun 
to grow weaker had not the insurrection in 
Poland taken place; be then received from the 
hands of France a profound wound, which was 
reopened year after year. Thus dis- 
posed, the Emperor began to judge France 
with passion, to mistake her situation, to en- 
tertain illusions about our future; he would 
listen to no information contrary to his desire, 
his hope; his ambassadors displeased him when 
they tried to disabuse him.” 


Barante remarks, however, that the state of 
public opinion in Russia is not favorable to the 
French Legitimists. 


‘*It is curious to observe to what a degree 
Russia remained estranged from the French 
Restoration. The shops and the drawing-rooms 
are full of portraits of Napoleon, of engravings 
of bis battles, of all that concerns him. The 
worship of his genius tinds even more adula- 
tion here than in France; from the Emperor 
to the humblest officer, nobody speaks of him 
without admiration. I[ have not yet seen a 
single lithograph of Louis XN VILL. or of Charles 
X., and nobody has pronounced their names to 
me. When L expressed some surprise at this, I 
was told that the relations of France and Rus 
sia were particularly intimate at the time of 
the Empire, that the Russians were then re- 
ceived and caressed in Paris; that the court of 
Napoleon was military, on horseback, en came- 
raderie, while under the Restoration Louis 
XVIII. began to behave in a very extraordi 
nary fashion towards the Emperor Alexander, 
to whom he expressed no gratitude; that the 
Russians ceased to be well received, and could 
form no acquaintance with old courtiers, and 
with gentlemen of the household belonging to 
another epoch and baving other manners. In 
short, the ill will of the Government and of the 
Society of Saint Petersburg sprang from this, 
and if the Emperor reopened friendly com- 
munications between France and Russia, the 
Russian aristocracy would in all likelihood be 
the least adverse to us of all European aristo- 
eracies.”’ 
long, also, in perceiving 


Barante was not 


that the chief reason of the Emperor's enmity 
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to Louis-Philippe was the growing attraction 
which constitutional France felt for constitu- 
tional England. The London conference, Tal- 
leyrand’s mission to London, rendered this at- 
traction very visible. 

Barante was well informed of what was go- 
ing on in France by bis usual correspondents. 
Sometimes extraordinary remarks are mixed 
up with the endless speculations on ministerial 
changes. After Fieschi made his horrible at- 
tempt on the life of Louis-Philippe, and suc- 
ceeded only in killing or wounding a number 
of people on the Boulevard St.-Martin, Count 
Molé writes, February 12, 1836; 

‘““T was greatly interested in the late trial. 
Fieschi was not an ordinary man. All the 
country between the Alps and the two seas 
would not produce his like. One of the wit- 
nesses compared him to one of Cooper’s savages. 
I saw in him the mountaineer of Corsica, a 
unique type which joins to meridional dupli- 
city the most intrepid energy. I will only say 
to you that I found in Fieschi something of 
Pozzo, even more of Napoleon—not of the Na- 
poleon of M. Thiers and of all those who have 
mainted him as they imagined him, but of the 
Napoleon who was sometimes revealed to me 
by words which escaped from his lips, or by in- 
voluntary movements of his expressive face.” 

Thiers formed a new cabinet in the begin- 
ning of 1836, and he wrote to Barante: ‘*‘ As for 
our external policy, I have read all your de- 
spatches, and I cannot sufficiently tell you 
how sensible I find them—I would add witty, 
if we were at the Academy. . . I shall 
remain faithful to the English alliance, since 
Europe has now made it our best alliance; but 
I shall avoid unreasonable declarations which 
would in the end bring about dangerous con- 
flicts.”. The Emperor Nicholas continued to 
affect much regard for Barante, speaking as 
little as possible of Louis-Philippe. ‘‘I could 
see,’”’ wrote Comte Bresson to Barante, ‘ that 
the King was much pleased with your de- 
spatches, but wounded by this affectation on 
the part of the Emperor of leaving him aside. 
to me, ‘ The reception was excellent 
for the Ambassador, but blessante for the 
King.” Nicholas’s great fear was to see an 
active alliance against himself between France 
and England; the incident of the Polish ques- 
tion, which was then a very burning question, 
constantly renewed this fear. Everybody in 
Europe desired the status quo, but on one side 
there were the three courts of the north, St. 
Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna, more or less 
united by their fear of revolutionary ideas and 
by the memories of the partition of Poland; 
on the other were France and England. 

Barante did not much believe in the offensive 
strength of Russia. He complains in his letters 
of the difficulty of getting any precise infor- 
mation; still, ‘‘ 1 think,” says be, *‘it may be 
considered certain that the Russian Govern- 
ment could only with difficulty take the field, 
outside of its territory, with a first army of 
150,000 mep, and with more difficulty with an 
army of 100,000 men in the second year. 

Her finances especially set a limit to her 
power. Recruiting is neither rapid nor easy; 
it is helped by no system of reserves, and the 
great distances which the levies have to tra- 


He said 


verse are another obstacle to the keeping of an 
army.’’ This was written in 1836, and the 
situation has since been much modified. How- 
ever, Russia still showed in the last Turkish 
war that she is not yet organized for rapid 
military operations. 

Thiers, writing to Barante, makes these sen- 
sible remarks: 

‘**You speak to me of alliances. I do not 
cherish on this subject the projects which peo- 
ple suppose that Ido. Iama partisan of the 
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English alliance, but without exclusiveness. 
We must not place ourselves in two camps, one 
composed of the three courts of the north, the 
other of the two maritime powers, nor prepare 
ourselves by hostilities of language or of atti- 
tude for more real hostilities. . . . There is 
nothing to do now in Europe but to wait, and 
meanwhile to better our domestic situation, to 
become rich and strong. Jl faut faire du Car- 
dinal de Fleury. We shall see by and by.” 

Poland was the subject on which Nicholas 
showed more nervousness than on any other. 
Barante, speaking of Marshal Paskevitch, says: 
“The very words Warsaw and Poland, pro- 
nounced in the most indifferent manner, on 
subjects of trade or statistics, made him ill at 
ease. Paskevitch is probably a distinguished 
general, but he is no more allowed to be a 
politician than any other person in Russia. 
His conduct and even his thought are of pas- 
sive obedience.” Such extracts show well what 
a pneumatic machine an autocratic govern- 
ment is. 

Barante did not always write on politics. 
Here, for instance, is an extract from a let- 
ter to Madam Anisson du Perron (who died 
only a few years ago, and was the true type of 
the intellectual ladies of past times) : 

“Tf the word Sybarite could be used in the 
60th degree of latitude, it would well suit the 
life at Petersburg, exclusively arranged as it 
is for quiet and well-being. The summer is 
beautiful, but only to behold, as the cold and 
the wind abate but little. The length of the 
days charms me. I never tire of the sight of 
the Neva, so noble and grand. The islands 
are another beauty of Petersburg. Imagine, 
on the other side of the river, gardens divided 
by thousands of canals, small rivulets, rivers, 
and lakes, all ending in great forests which 
extend towards the sea. Every one has therea 
country house, well kept, surrounded by 
flowers; there are no walls, all the walks are 
in common—an immense public garden.” 

The Duke of Orleans was travelling in Ger- 
many in search of a wife; he was personally 
very attractive, and was extremely well re- 
ceived in Vienna and in Berlin, but many diffi- 
culties were thrown in the way of his matri- 
monial projects. Thiers wrote to Barante (June 
30, 1836): ‘* Thare is a upanimous cry here for 
pressing the marriage quelconque of the Duke 
of Orleans. I confess that I share this senti- 
ment, and if we do not succeed with a great 
house, we must go at once to a house which 
will not refuse. . . Any princess, pure, 
healthy, likely to be a good mother, will be 
sufficient. It is a stupidity to imagine that a 
woman sitting on the throne of France can ap- 
pear of great or low origin. She will be so 
high that nobody will see in her anything but 
the royalty of France.” The choice of the 
Duke of Orleans fell on Princess Helen of 
Mecklenburg. Barante could never ascertain 
exactly what part the Emperor of Russia 
took in this affair of the marriage of the 
French Crown Prince. The influence which 
he certainly exercised against the Duke of Or- 
leans never took an official or diplomatic form; 
the advice he gave was given in his family cor- 
respondence. He probably spoke against the 
union with the French prince through his own 
wife or Prince Charles of Prussia. One thing 
is certain, and that is, that he showed much 
passion in the matter, and, when the marriage 
was concluded, great irritation. Any opposi- 
tion put him almost beside himself. The mar- 
riage of the Duke of Orleans with a German 
princess made him feel that he had not as 
much influence as he thought over Prussia and 
Germany. 

How difficult Barante’s task must have been 
under such circumstances, can easily be im- 
agined. He was, fortunately, a man of esprit, 
with a happy disposition, a politeness and a 
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sort of grace which preserved him from the | 
violent temper of the Emperor. With Nes 
selrode he was perfectly at ease, and they 
conversed freely on all matters which affected 
Europe at the time. Occasionally Nicholas 
showed singular effusiveness. Whenever the 
life of Louis-Philippe was attempted (and, alas 
it was attempted seventeen times during a 
reign of eighteen years), he thought it his 
duty to express his great horror and his sym 
pathy. He was generally very attentive to 
the French whom he happened to see and who 
had been in the French army. He once took 
M. de Guinemont, a mere attaché at Copen 
hagen, formerly an officer in the French army, 
to areview: ‘‘ The day was fine, the sun shone 


upon this imposing spectacle. The Emype« 





was enchanted. Forgetting his usual 
gravity, he sang a soldier’s song. Approach 

ing M. de Guinemont, * Well, comrade,’ he ex 

claimed, ‘what do you think of this’? I hope 
these guns will never fire against French guns. 
God preserve us from war! But if, unfortu 

nately, we had one, it would be fine to see the 
Russians and the French march together. No- 
thing would hold out against our twoarmies.’” 
The character of Nicholas—impulsive. passion 

ate, autocratic—is very well depicted in these 
interesting memoirs of Barante. While read 

ing these despatches I thought of the Crimean 
war, of the fall of Sebastopol, of the dramatic 
end of Nicholas! I thought, also, of all the 
late outpourings of the French and Russian so- 
called alliance. 

Baron Brunnow, who was a long time Rus- 
sian Ambassador in London, held a subordi 
nate post at the Foreign Office in St. Peters 
burg during Barante’s embassy. I once heard 
him say in London, not long before the war be- 
tween France and Germany in 1870, that the 
misunderstanding bet ween the Emperor Nicho 
las and King Louis-Philippe had been a very 
great misfortune, and that during the last part 
of his life Nicholas sometimes referred to it, and 
expressed regret at having helped to render 
the King’s task more difficult. 


Correspondence. 
THE LEGISLATIVE TORMENT 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Your article with the above headir s 


enough to appall the stoutest advocate of pop 
lar government. It is, however, not a bit 

strong, and, more than that, it is applical 

a greater or less degree to every one of forty 
four State legislatures and to Congress into t 
bargain. The gloomiest feature of that art 
is that it closes without a hint or suggestion 


detinite remedy 
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lution, began the process of formation of a 
new system of executive power, at once strong 
and responsible, which makes the political his- 
tory of Great Britain perhaps more precious 
for the world than that of any nation which 
ever existed. 

The National Assembly in France tried pre- 
cisely the same experiment as the Long Par 
liament, and through its successors met the 
same fate at the hands of Napoleon. For a 
century France has alternated between mili 
tary despots and legislatures incompetent to 
govern ; and if the last twenty-five years have 
shown as great relative progress as that of any 
nation, it needs no prophet to foretell that un 
less some constitutional means can be found 
for strengthening the executive power and 
hecking that of the Legislature, the reins of 
government will be seized by the first military 
adventurer who is competent for the work 


In this country we have lost the very con 


ception of executive power, and turn to the 
Legislature for everything, with results al 
ready apparent \ nation which limits its 
idea of executive function to a veto may be 
said to be well advanced on the road to de 
struction lo suggest that the initiative and 
guidance of legislation is the proper function 





f the Executive, and that the veto belongs t 





egislature, is enough to raise a cry 


mice of horror and contempt. Yet that is the 


result to be worked out, if the country is net 
after intinite suffering, to seek relief at the 
hands of a Cromwell or a Napoleon 


What is the prospect of doing this The 














And yet one ray of light illumines the s 
ject—a light cast by the whole course 
dern history, and which shows that a st 
whole difficulty arises from one simple 
definite cause—government by a legis 


Modern history has established with perfect 


clearness two propositions, (1) that a legisla 
ture is just as greedy and grasping of power as 
any despot; and (2) that while a despot ma 
govern well, itis wholly impossible for a legis 
lature which has taken the whole pow 
government to govern at a It is just becaus 
we are trying to perform this imposs 


that we are coming to grief 
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years b re bad fallen A cyclone was im- 
pending. but Nicollet would not let the steamer 


feave till his men had replaced the memorial 
In 1844 a Journal by Floyd, which it was 


before known that he had written, and 
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tinued till the last day but one of bis life 
ame to light among the manuscripts of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society It was the 
theme of an address before the American Anti 
juarian Society at their boston meeting, and 


was published by them verbatim, literatim, et 








{< 7 


punctuatim, This find crystallized the floating 
purposes of Iowa pioneers into a resolution, 
On the ninety-first anniversary of Floyd's 
burial their society will have a formal organi- 
zation at his grave. Sioux City, as they be- 
lieve, will lay out a park with that hallowed 
spot as a nucleus, and there stone or ever- 
during brass will fitly commemorate the first 
man who laid down his life in scattering the 
darkness which had brooded over the trans- 
Mississippi terra incognita, the first light 
shining into a darkness that might be felt.” 


TAXATION OF FOREIGN 
GERMANY. 


STUDENTS IN 


To THE Epitok OF THE NATION: 

Sir: To my personal knowledge three Ame- 
Berlin and 
came to Munich to pursue their studies in the 


ricans and one Englishman left 


University because they were made to pay in- 
The fact is, all 
foreign residents are subject to taxation in 
North Germany, and no foreign resident is 
subject to taxation in Bavaria. It is quite 
possible that this regulation has been recently 
relaxed in its application to matriculated stu- 
dents in North German universities, simply 
because it tended to drive them away. Only 
a few days ago an American lady informed 
me that several of her friends are staying in 
Hanover in order to study German, and that 
they all have to pay income taxes. These 
young ladies are not matriculated students of 
any educational institution, but they are in 
Hanover solely for the purpose of learning 
German, being under the impression that the 
language is spoken correctly only in that coun- 
try; whereas the Hanoverian pronunciation is 
regarded by the Germans as provincial and is 
not heard on the stage even in Hanover. It is 
to be hoped that the discussion of the taxation 
of students in North Germany will lead to its 
complete abolition ; if so, many thanks will be 
due to the Nation. r. 


come taxes in the former city. 


MUNICH, May 3, 1895. 


To THE EpitoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In 1888, there was in Berlin a party of 
five, consisting of a student of architecture, 
witu his mother who was studying painting, 
and a student of medicine, with his wife and 
mother. It is needless to say that the authori- 
ties informed themselves regarding the per- 
sonal history, temporary employment, aims, 
and ambitions of each of the five, but it may 
surprise some who are deterred from study- 
ing in Germany on account of the onerous 
taxes upon foreign students that of this party 
only the mother of the medical student was 
regarded as sojourning in the city for pleasure 
solely, and as being therefore a fit subject for 
I cannot recall the amount impos- 
ed, but it was trifling.— Yours respectfully, 

R. Mowry BELL. 


taxation 


SANTA Cruz, CAL, May 2, 1895, 


{We cannot print anything more on this 
subject, concerning which there is much 


conflicting testimony.—Epb. Nation. ] 


THE NOMINAL RATING OF COLLEGES. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NaTION: 

Sik: The absence of any test by which the 
standard of American colleges may be publicly 
tried is undoubtedly the cause of many of the 
discrepancies between the claims of their sup 
porters and what proves too often, when closer 
relations are entered upon, to be the truth re- 


garding their relative standing. 
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A few years ago the Nation called attention 
to the danger which the women’s colleges es- 
pecially were incurring from a loose system of 
admission by certificate. That warning seems 
to have been justified by the recent experiences 
at Radcliffe of several graduates of one of the 
colleges then under discussion. These women 
applied for admission to the graduate depart- 
ment of Radcliffe. Their application was re- 
fused, but, following the custom of Harvard 
in regard to the weaker and less adequately 
equipped colleges for men, admission to the 
senior class of Radcliffe was offered and ac- 
cepted. In this way they lost one year in the 
pursuit of a higher degree. I am told that all 
acknowledge the justice of this decision, and 
admit that the work of their Freshman year 
was not up to the standard it should have 
reached, because so large a number are ad- 
mitted insufficiently prepared, although the 
entrance requirements are nominally the same 
as those of colleges for men whose alumni 
are admitted directly to Harvard’s Graduate 
School. A.B. 

May 21, 1895. 





THE Selden Society hopes to have ready in 
July a new edition of ‘The Mirrour of the Jus- 
tices,’ the curious old law-book of which Lord 
Coke said: *‘ In this . in effect appeareth 
the whole frame of the ancient common laws.” 
The earlier editions are corrupt and often un- 
intelligible; this one is being printed from the 
excellent MSS. in the possession of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The Society is 
also preparing for early publication a volume 
to be called *Bracton and Azo,’ to be edited 
by Prof. F. W. Maitland. Thanks to Prof. 
Maitland’s admirable work in editing Brac- 
ton’s Note-Book, the English sources of Brac- 
ton’s treatise are before the student. Now it 
is proposed, by printing certain parts of Brac- 
ton’s text and Azo’s ‘Summa’ in parallel col- 
umns, to make plain how much Bracton and the 
English law through him do and do not owe to 
the Roman law. Azo’s ‘Summa’ was at one 
time (as the proverb Chi non ha Azzo non 
‘alazzo still attests) a necessary pos 
session of every Italian judge, and from it 
Bracton is supposed to have drawn most of his 
knowledge of the civil law. ‘*Twice in the 
history of England,” Prof. Maitland has well 
said, ‘thas an Englishman had the motive, the 
courage, the power to write a great, readable, 
reasonable book about English law as a whole.” 
Bracton and Blackstone are these two authors, 
and everything which helps to the understand- 
ing of the former and to the knowledge of the 
sources which he used, is to be welcomed by all 
who care for the history of our law and insti- 
tutions. 

The Jewish Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, have nearly ready ‘The Talmud,’ con- 
sisting of Emanuel Deutsch’s famous essay, 
with notes of two lectures by him on the same 
theme. 

‘Advance Japan: A Nation thoroughly in 
Earnest,’ by J. Morris, with illustrations by 
R. Isayama, and ‘The Great Astronomers,’ by 
Robert Ball, are in preparation by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

A volume on ‘ Labor Legislation in the Unit- 
ed States,’ by W. B. Shaw, is to be issued by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., as is also ‘ The Old Man 
Savarin,’ short stories by Edward W. Thomp- 


vada a 


son. 


Ginn & Co, announce ‘Lakes of North 








America,’ by Israel C. Russell, Professor of 
Geology in the University of Michigan. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. will bring out during 
the summer a ‘Memoir of John L. Nevius, 
D.D.,’ for forty years a leading missionary of 
the American Presbyterian Board in the Pro- 
vince of Shantung, China. 

Prof. Cheyne’s ‘Introduction to the Book of 
Isaiah’; ‘Selected Essays of John Stuart 
Mill,’ with an introduction by Frederic Har- 
rison; ‘Three Months in the Forests of 
France,’ by Miss Margaret Stokes ; and ‘Stud- 
ies of Men,’ by George W. Smalley, are in the 
press of Macmillan & Co. 

M. Gaston Deschamps, the erudite literary 
critic of the Temps, is about to publish a volume 
to be entitled ‘La Vie et les Livres,’ a collec- 
tion of studies on contemporary writers and 
of dissertations on events and things. The 
Figaro, which makes this announcement, calls 
his criticism fine et un peu timide, which is, 
perhaps, not a wholly unfair appreciation of 
it. In length and breadth his book will extend 
from Renan to M. Huysmans, and from Taine 
to M. Marcel Prévost, including Pierre Loti, 
Leconte de Lisle, Anatole France, and others. 

The next book of M. Huysmans will be de- 
voted to mystical art, the study of Gothic 
cathedrals, pictures of the ‘‘ primitive” paint- 
ers,and soon. Two years of labor will go to 
the making of the book. 

The third volume of the ‘ Discours et Opi- 
nions de Jules Ferry’ is just now coming out 
with commentaries and notes by M. Paul 
Robiquet (Paris : Armand Colin et Cie.). The 
first two volumes included the public life of 
M. Ferry from its beginnings under the Second 
Empire down to the Sixteenth of May. The 
present volume, of some 600 octavo pages, 
covers the epoch of the School Laws, and con- 
tains all of Ferry’s speeches on the famous Ar- 
ticle Seven ; to these being added a number of 
articles, hitherto anonymous, written by him 
during this stirring period. Five volumes will 
be required for the entire work. Mme. Ferry 
and M. Charles Ferry collaborate with M. 
Robiquet in its production. 

Prof. Chantepie de la Saussaye of Amster- 
dam has just announced his purpose to pub- 
lish in 1896-7.a revised edition of his * Reli- 
gionsgeschichte,’ the current edition of 1887 
having already become obsolescent, though it 
was and remains by common consent the stan- 
dard work on its subject. The trustworthiness 
of the coming edition will be increased by the 
codperation with Prof. Saussaye of a number 
of experts on the religions concerned. The in- 
troductory portions, entitled ‘‘ Allgemeiner 
Theil” and ** Phiinomenologischer Theil,” will, 
however, be reserved by Prof. Saussaye for 
separate and subsequent treatment by himself. 

One-half, or 600 pages, of the third edition 
of the Snow-Churech Co.’s ‘ Legal and Banking 
Year-book’ for 1895 is occupied with a com- 
pendium of the commercial and statutory law 
of the several States and of Canada, with maps 
of each; a third as much space is given to a 
list of attorneys and banks in the same territo- 
ry and in foreign countries; and about 125 pages 
to lists of points accessible to banking towns in 
the United States and in Canada. Courts and 
court calendars, forms of depositions, patent- 
law and trade-mark statutes; U.S. diplomatic 
service, consuls and consulates; cipher codes, 
population statistics—are some of the other fea- 
tures of this valuable annual. 

The reprint of Field - Marshal Wolseley’s 
Pall Mall Magazine articles on ‘The Decline 
and Fall of Napoleon,’ with which we have 
already dealt, is issued in this country by 
Roberts Bros., with portraits and maps. It 
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forms one of a military series issuing from the 
office of the Magazine. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have published an ap- 
parently painstaking and faithful translation, 
by Miss Arabella Ward, of a volume which we 
noticed a couple of years ago under the title 
of ‘La Femme aux Etats-Unis,’ by C. de Va 
rigny. The sagacity which we failed to dis 
cover in the original does not become more 
would 
hardly be possible, indeed, for a traveller ina 
foreign land to ornament bis narrative with a 
more meagre proportion of discriminating or 
carefully collated facts than is to be found in 
this volume. 

As a treatise, Mr. Edward F. Strange’s ‘ Al 
phabets: A Handbook of Lettering, with His- 
torical, Critical, and Practical Descriptions’ 
(London: George Bell & Sons: New York: Mac- 
millan), is disappointing. It attempts too much, 
and the historical portion shows an incapacity 
for clear, condensed statement; the criticism 
fails to reveal a sure sense of the beautiful. 
More and more “the practical descriptions” 
dominate, and the chief worth of this number 
of the ‘‘ Ex-Libris Series” consists in its very 
abundant examples, mostly in facsimile, drawn 
from ancient MSS., from the fonts of early 
printers and the more and most modern type- 
founders—Caslon, Baskerville, Wilson, William 
Morris—from copy-books of several nationali- 
ties, from 
tal-work. From these, selection must be made 
according to the taste of him who resorts to 
this book; he will get very little aid from the 
author. The typography is attractive, but there 
are some carelessnesses, @. 
Bologna” 
above)” (p. 79); and on p. 54 the strange state 


evident through the new medium. It 


pottery, stone monuments, and me- 


g., “Francesca da 
(p. 76); ** Francesco de Bologna (see 
ment is made that Jncunabuli (sic) is the ge- 
neric name of block-books. 

As the child—doubtless ‘‘daughter [rene”™ 

whose picture follows the dedication of Mr 
Clarence Moores Weed's ‘Ten New England 
Hough- 
ton, MitHin & Co.) seems not more than three 
or four years old, she will have to wait a little 
father’s gift. In the 
meantime, children of ten or twelve can fully 


Blossoms and their Insect Visitors’ 


before enjoying her 


appreciate it and share with their elders a keen 
interest in some of nature’s neatest arrange- 
ments. 

For grown people whose childhood was not 
enriched by such studies, comes a pocket guide 
to British wild by Edward 
called ‘Wayside and Woodland 
(Frederick Warne & Co.). It is proudly fur- 
nished with 156 colored plates which add some- 
thing to the book’s value for those who wish to 
identify species, but little to its beauty. The 
descriptions are clear and not repellently 
technical. Besides the distinctively British 
plants, we recognize many of those cosmopo 
lites which are everywhere at home, and as 
familiar to us as to our cousins over the water. 

Though without the dubious advantage of 
color, Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews’s 
scription and graceful drawings of our ‘ 


flowers, Step, 


Blossoms 


areful de 
Fami- 
liar Flowers of Field and Garden’ (Appletons 
are fitted to make them familiar even t 
who have not before made their acquaintance 
The author apparently takes special prid 
his accurate use of color names, and is proba- 
bly not unjustified in his regret 
‘* was partially col 
flowers are arranged in the general 








at least or-b] 


blossoming, thus forming a floral calend 

Boussod, Valadon & Co., 303 Fifti 
send us the first part of Charle 
nual ‘ Figaro Salon,’ for 1805, with the usua 





large-scale half-tone copies of the w 
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hibited, and one separate colored plate (Char- 


tier’s ‘‘ Murat at Jena”). Noticeable in this in- 
stalment is the number of paintings by women 

The American Architectural Record for May 
launches a series of issues to be wholly given up 
to the of a 

Beginning is made with McKim, Mead 
& White, whose buildings are photographical- 


each work single architectural 


tire 
irm 


ly pictured in great number, with letterpress 
by Mr. Russell Sturgis, who, after a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the members of the firm, 
describes and criticises their more conspicuc 
The criti- 
undertaking will be 


us 
buildings and other constructions 
cal side of this 
appreciated by the public as well as by the 


much 


fraternity 

A portrait of the late President C. Welling 
and ‘ount of life and 
be found in the April number of 
the Princeton College Bulletin 


a sympathetic ac his 


writings will 


With the fifth quarterly part of Bihli 
graphica (Scribners) Mr. Alfred W. Pollard 
begins bis second volume and preserves the 


high standard set in the first. Perhaps there is 


an undue proportion of papers which are more 
interesting 


in England than anywhere else 


‘here are but two outside the Anglican com 


munion; and, as it happens, these are perhaps 


the most important papers in the present num 


ber. One is Mr. G. R. Redgrave's account of 
the little-Known minor works of Sebastian 
Brandt, whose ‘Ship of Fools” has cast his 
other books into undeserved shadow The 
other is Mr. Paul Kristeller’s careful analysis 


of the 
trators in the fifteenth 
Mr. Pollard’s 


Book-Sales, 1681-86," 


methods of the Florentine Book illus 


‘entury. Of 
lish articles own, on 
is the mos 


remarks that, by the expenditure of twenty 





tive pounds at the auction sales he is consicde 
ing, some two hundred volt ‘ ld hav 
been acquired that would be cheap now at ter 


rhe 


alluring—but it is less than would 


thousand pounds. apparent 





ed from ¢ 


ompound interest 

















lheatre-going Americans who visit London 
this season will have an opport ty to « 
pare the methods and taste of French and 
English theatrical managers of the ** indeper 
dent “* school The ‘*Thédtre de lOeuvi 
proposes to give six performances 1S 
three ditferent programmes) in June, at Mr. J 
T. Grein’s Independent Theatr The prov 
sional progres includes plays by B sol 
Maeterlinck, and Ibsen, and a wand Rg 
nal French play by Francois de Cur 
Tourists, on the other hand, wt nten 
plate a summer in Swit and may ca 
know that the inhabitants of Selzach. a sma 
commune in the Cant Soleure, have ar- 
ranged to repeat the al Pass Play this 
yea The perf a = Ww tak a 
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urse of six lectures Among these may be 


mentioned Schmoller on social organization, 


Brentano on the wagecontract, Philippovich 
on the recent trade policy of Central Europe, 
German 
The offi 


lectures are in 


Neumann on recent 


questions f 


finance, and Knapp on currency ial 


announcement tells us that the 


tended primarily for lawyers, officials, clergy 
men, teachers, and irnalists, but that 

wider circles, including women of cultiva 
tion, are also welcome.” The reference ¢ 


gebildete Frauen” 





A School of Pedagogy bas been added to the 
ther lepartn ents the University of Buffal 
its faculty of four being equally divided ast 
sex Phe course f study will cover a per i 
if two vears, and the school will open on Sey 
tember 25. Information in regard ¢t t may 
be obtained of the registrar, Mr. Herbert © 
Lord, No. &) Cottage Street, Buffal Pres 
lent De Garmo of Swarthmore College, Prof 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, and D 
W. T. Harris, United States ¢ - , 
Education, w ean x the lect s 
The # f r May Ma AN) ws a@ tim 
\ graphon Japanese w wrav by 
W at Andersot a ‘ ‘ i = rT 
in Whose hands ot ‘ vsa at “ 
Is s es a ax oat Ww i st v 
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av iss t the adoj f Western 
s wit he grav His strat s, nany 
i 4 t f i those on page 37 
show w t ™ f nkKS f different 
shades, t | ter attained t Tects produced 
v verlaving Bewick’'s wering of 
the surfac f the t k. M Anderson ab 
stracts the native a nt of the engraving 
I ss already } shed by Mr. S. R. Koehler 
a Smithsonian bulletin, and exemplified in 
letail with the t s atthe National Museum 


Perhaps the most astonishing 





this essay is that the Coreans from 


an early date printed ‘not only from engraved 
wood blocks, but also from movable metal 
tyre ste Mr. W.G. Aston, who will shortly 
yp e his evidence in the Transactionsof the 
\siat » ety 

Kyoto, the “sacred city” of Japan, is now 
elebrating its eleven hundredth anniversary. 
No war, however exciting or costly, has suffer- 
ed the energies of those who planned the Ex- 
position to relax. To the foreign visitor the 
greatest of all attractions will be the city it 
self. Nothing else like Kyoto exists in the 
empire, because for over a millennium it was 
the focus of Japanese art, religion, history, 
and politics. In our half of this century it 


All 
to change the name to Sai kyo, W estern 


birthplace of New Japan at- 


in complement to Tokyo, the Eastern) capital 


failed. It still retains the name given 
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when the first of the seventy-seven emperors 
transferred the Court from Nara to this ‘ cita- 
del of peace,” and the city of both premier 
and primate of the realm. Three handsome 
guide-books just issued in Japan bave reached 
us. One in English, entitled ‘‘The Kyoto In- 
dustrial Exhibition of 1895,” is from the com 
petent pen of Captain F. Brinkley, the scholar- 
ly editor of the Japan Mail. It 
historical and geographical information, and 
a vade-mecum for the student of art and ar- 
tistic products. It is issued (with no illustra 
tions) by the Kyoto city government. The 
others, well illustrated with half-tone pictures 
from photographs, are in Japanese. They have 
a line of English under each picture, and are 
clothed with covers as brilliant as a géi-sha’s 
girdle. One describes the famous places of 
Kyoto, and the other the points of interest in 
Osaka, Kobé, and on Biwa Lake. The pulse 
of a Japanese always beats high when describ- 
ing the ‘‘ Blossom Capital,” and there is no 
painful excess of modesty in the rhetoric em- 
ployed. The Exhibition, which opened April 
1, will close July 31 unless prolonged, as is 
quite possible. Among ahundred temptations 
to press upon space, we note that the bronze- 
chaser or porcelain-decorator often copies di- 
rect from the blossoms that ‘look in at him 
through the windows of his workshop”; that 
the mineral properties of the (mostly dry) Ka- 
mo River, like those of the Spaarne at Haar- 
lem, make Kyoto’s environs famous bleaching- 
grounds; and that some of the most illustrious 
names of noble families, including that of 
Ichijo, the Empress’s, are simply those taken 
from the nine most ancient streets of this im- 
perial city. 


is a mine of 


—The Proceedings of the Gibbon Com- 
memoration, held in London last November 
under the auspices of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, have recently been published in a thin 
vellum.covered volume by Messrs. Longman. 
The opportunity was taken to bring together, 
for temporary exhibition, at the Britisb Mu- 
seum, a collection of Gibbon manuscripts— 
with somewhat startling results. Few readers 
of Gibbon’s ‘Memoirs of My Life and Writ- 
ings,’ published by his friend Lord Sheffield in 
1706, have given much thought to the editor's 
statement that the book was selected and put 
together from six different sketches. They 
have very naturally assumed that the printed 
Memoirs came from Gibbon substantially as 
we now have them. Noone can have guessed 
at the extent of the editorial ‘‘selection.” It 
appeared, however, when the MSS. came to 
be exhibited and compared, that the work had 
been done with a freedom only equalled by its 
adroitness. Mr. Frederick Harrison tells us, 
in the address now printed, that the six origi- 
nal pieces ‘‘are not continuous narratives of 
different periods of bis life; they are all more 
or less detailed sketches of his life from the be- 
ginning. No one of them is a complete whole; 
nor can any one of them be taken as plainly 
superior to the rest. They do not observe the 
same order of narration; they sometimes re- 
peat the same phrases, sentences, and even 
paragraphs; sometimes they recount the same 
incident, or work out the same thought, in a 
totally new form, and even in a slightly dif- 
ferent tone.” The published life ‘tis made up 
together with singular 
skill, first from one, then from another, of the 
six MSS. The order is constantly inverted; 
paragraphs, sentences, and phrases are omit- 
ted; whole pages disappear, and many charac. 
* But 
Entire episodes are 


of passages pieced 


teristic points drop out altogether.” 
there is more than 


this. 
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suppressed. Passages of Gibbonian humor or 
irony are omitted. Epigrams are cut 
out of one MS., and are inserted in the middle 
of a passage taken out of a different MS.” Mr. 
Harrison gives some surprising examples of 
editorial manipulation. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy is the account of Gibbon’s love 
affair Mile. Curchod. One can hardly 
believe one’s eyes when one finds that ‘I 
sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son,” was 
taken out of the somewhat cold-blooded ac- 
count composed in Gibbon’s later years, and 
inserted into the more pathetic narrative he 
had first written. Mr. Harrison well observes, 
droppiog for the nonce into Gibbonian phrase 
himself, ‘‘ I admire the skill, but I tremble at 
the daring.” And this greatly daring person 
—there seems much reason to believe—was a 
woman, the daughter of Lord Sheffield, Maria 
Holroyd, afterwards the first Lady Stanley 
of Alderley. 





with 


—The recent celebration at Venice of the 
silver wedding of the King and Queen of Italy 
and the centenary solemnities of St. Mark has 
been made by the Government the occasion of 
a reorganization of the Academy of Fine Arts 
and of the Archeological Museum. The work 
has been effected by competent men under an 
order from the Minister of Education, who re- 
cognized the necessity of a complete rear- 
rangement of both collections. Old documents 
disclose the fact that Titian’s well-known ‘‘Pre- 
sentation of the Virgin in the Temple” was 
originally painted for the large hall of the sup- 
pressed Scuola di S. Maria della Carifa, now 
occupied by the Academy of Fine Arts. Hence 
sprang the idea of replacing this picture, 
which every one knows to be one of the chief 
attractions of the Academy, in its original 
position, so that the full effect intended by 
Titian should be obtained. This has been done. 
From similar motives, one of the side rooms 
has been remodelled so as to reproduce exact- 
ly the octagon chapel of Saint Ursula where 
formerly were Carpaccio’s scenes from the 
legends of this saint. Paintings by Bellini, 
Sebastiani, and others, removed hither from 
the Scuola di S. Giovanni Evangelista, have 
likewise been- placed in positions correspond- 
ing as nearly as possible to the original. The 
contents of the Archzological Museum had 
been in even worse disorder than the Art Gal- 
lery, so thata large part of the collection had 
been wholly withdrawn from exhibition. To 
Dr. Lucio Mariani of Rome was given the task 
of bringing a scientific classification out of this 
The new arrangement has led to the 
opening of five additional rooms in the Ducal 
Palace, which have hitherto been closed to the 
public. The decorations of the walls and ceil- 
ings as well as the fine chimney-pieces add to 
the interest of these rooms. Both the entrance 
and the exit to the Ducal Palace are now, in 
consequence of these changes, by the Scala 
d’Oro, which increases the impressiveness of a 
passage through these rooms. A branch of 
the Scala d'Oro, ornamented by remarkable 
stuceo, is also now opened to the public for the 
firsttime. The action of the Government in 
making its contribution to the Venetian fes- 
tivities one of permanent interest will be ap- 
preciated by future visitors. 


chaos. 


—Phile the Jew, who lived in Alexandria at 
the opening of our era, had no theory of the 
inherent antithesis between Hellenism and 
Hebraism. Taking the Scriptures of his people 
in a mystical, and at times in a Pickwickian 
sense, he combined the refinements of mono- 
theism with an eclectic Gentile philosophy, and 
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clothed the whole with a graceful Hellenic 
culture. Mr. Conybeare, in editing Philo’s 
characteristic essay, ‘About the Contempla- 
tive Life’ (Macmillan), had an eye to chiefly 
controversial ends, but he has, nevertheless, 
laid the merely literary student under an obli- 
gation. Glossaries and a learned commentary 
give the reader a philological apparatus for 
the study of Philo’s works similar to that of 
the later Greek writers furnished in Schmid’s 
‘Atticismus.’ The logic of the excursus is con- 
vincing in favor of the authenticity of the 
work, but whether the reader prefers to be 
right with our editor and Renan or wrong with 
Zeller and a deal of good German company; 
and whether he believes that the Egyptian 
ascetics described by Philo were the earliest 
Christian monks, or a Jewish sect, or, as Renan 
contended, an imaginary people, invented by 
Philo as a pendant to the Essenes for the 
glory of Egypt—however profoundly the 
reader’s soul may be at rest on these points, he 
will not be insensible of the charm of the essay. 
It gives a picture of the winning asceticism of 
a mind in which the pleasure of high thinking 
far outweighs the pain of plain living, and 
whose delicacy is outraged rather by the vul- 
garity than by the sin of the world. With 
Plato ‘‘beside him singing in the wilderness,” 
this Jew found the wilderness ‘ Paradise 
enow.” 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

Charles Bradlaugh. A Record of his Life 
and Work. By hisdaughter, Hypatia Brad- 
laugh Bonner. With an account of his Par- 
liamentary Struggle, Politics and Teach- 
ings, by John M. Robertson. Putnams, 2 
vols., xvi, 400, xii, 439, portraits and illus- 
trations. 

THIs is not a particularly well-digested narra- 
tive—it is in truth three books in two volumes, 
but, taking it as a whole, we have graphically 
and interestingly treated the career and cha- 
racter of a remarkable man—one who from 
humble beginnings, in the face of difficulties; 
self-weighted with the name of ‘ atheist,” won 
a high position before the world, and compelled 
the respect if not the admiration of those with 
whom he was brought in contact. Seldom 
was man more unjustly maligned; seldom has 
any man been better vindicated as to the ge- 
neral tenor of his life and actions. He was 
held back by none of the humilities, reticences, 
questionings, old associations, reverences, or 
prudential considerations that influence most 
men regarding the promulgation of negative 
religious teachings. He felt it laid upon him 
to devote his great powers of mind and of 
speech openly to the weakening of beliefs 
which are to most men their greatest consola- 
tions and support in life, and which are gene- 
rally believed to be at the foundation of civil- 
ized society. For others he acted as a Winkel- 
ried, receiving into his own bosom shafts of 
condemnation, ridicule, and opposition, and 
making for them the path of life smoother. 
We have at the opening of the first volume his 
portrait as a saucy young dragoon; towards 
the end of the second, an engraving taken 
from that moving painting of him, an earnest, 
cultivated, weary man in advanced life, 
pleading his own cause at the bar of the House 
of Commons. These illustrations may be said 
to mark the developments through which he 
passed. 

He was born in London in 1833, and was 
there domiciled during life. At fourteen he 
was suspended from Sunday-school teaching, 
when preparing for confirmation, for question- 
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ing the harmony between the New Testament 
and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
ed of his situation as messenger in a solicitor’s 
office, and was turned out of doors by his 
father. He drifted into free-thought circles, 
and soon developed those views which he sub- 


He was depriv- 





sequently preached: 

‘*T do not say there is no god, but I am an 
atheist without god. To me the word ‘géd’ 
conveys no idea, and it is because the word 
‘god’ to me never expressed a clear and defi- 
nite conception that 1am an atheist. 
. . . The word ‘god’ does not, to my mind, 
express an eternal, infinite, omnipotent, intel- 
; ligent, personal, conscious being, but is a word 
without meaning and no effect other than it 
derives from the passions and prejudices of 
those who use it.” 


His determination to give open expression to 
such opinions moulded his whole life. Hé had 
to enter the army at first to obtain aliving. He 
passed a middle life of turmoil and unrest. He 
was in his latter years hurled breathless and 
with torn habiliments from the steps of the 
House of Commons. St. Paul's words instinct- 
ively rise to the mind of the reader: ‘In la- 
bors more abundant, 
frequent, 
perils of waters, 


in prisons more 
in journeyings often, in 
in perils by mine 
own countrymen, 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in 
the sea, in perils among false brethren; in wea- 


in perils in the 


riness and painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness.” 

His father died while he was in the army, 
and his mother bought him out with the pro- 
ceeds of asmall legacy. He again obtained a 
situation in a lawyer's office. He gave him 
self to study, and became such a proficient in 
knowledge of the intricacies of the law as to 
be able to conduct cases for his employers, and 
to plead and win causes for himself and in the 
interests of thought and political 
vancement before the highest 
kingdom. 
of some of the ancient and modern languages, 
besides a wide acquaintance with literature. 
As ‘‘ Iconoclast ” not to 


ad- 


the 


free 


courts in 





He acquired a working knowle 





so as interfere with 


the business prospects of bis employer) he 
took a prominent part in the reform move- 
ments of his time, became the leader of the 


secularist party in Great Britain, engaged in 
publie discussions, and added to his income by 
lecturing. In 1870, at the age of thirty-seven, 
he relinquished his employment, and thence- 
forward openly, under his own name, gave 
himself to public affairs and literary work. 
His marriage turned out unhappily through 
the intemperance of his wife. To lessen the 
temptation to which she was exposed in town, 
he broke up his home and sent her to live in 
the country. His daughters were the delight 
of his life. Many 

Mrs. Bonner give of the simple domestic 
pleasures of their early life 
divided between alternate care of their m« 


charming pictures does 
Their time was 
ther 
and residence with their father in hired apart 


ments. After their mother’s death they de 





voted themselves entirely to him. The deat 

of the elder, Alice, was one of Mr. Brad 
laugh’s greatest troubles. Econ to a 
degree regarding personal family « diture, 
he was never out of money difficulties. A 


well-stocked working library, a few articles 
of simple furniture, some presents from In 
dian natives grateful for his exertions on be 
half of their country, and 


pounds of liabilities, 


a fe 


were ill his 


sions " atthe last. His debts were attr a 
ble to his generosity to others, expenditar 
upon the causes in which he was erested 








The Nation. 


his newspaper ventures, dnd the lawsuits in 
Vindication of his principles or of public rights 
in which he was ever being entangled. 

His life was pure. He was in his early days 


an earnest teetotaler Asa soldier, when in 


Dublin, he often broke bounds to deliver tee- 
total speeches ‘tin my scarlet jacket, between 
James Houghton and the good old Father, the 
Rev. Dr. Spratt, a Roman Catholic priest.” 
Later on, he was persuaded, from motives of 
He wasa 
warm, true, and long-suffering friend, a hard 


health, totake light wine at his dinner 


hitting though fair and honorable opponent 
His Anglo-Saxon temperament was eminently 


shown in his love of law where he believed 


law was, as in England, based upon the popu 
lar will 
in 


Physical force was exercised by him 
to « 


believ ed 


ynstituted authorities only 
had the C 


He counselled 


resistance 
he 
on his side, 
the against 
The hatredand opposition which he en- 


where he oustitution 


submission when- 


ever law was decided as being 
him. 
countered, the threats of personal violence so 
often levelled against him, doubtless led to his 
rhe t of its 


use appears to have served him well upon more 


keeping a revolver by him reat 


than one occasion, when travelling upon politi 


cal missions in Italy and in Spain. He was a 
born republican, though by no means a born 
democrat—at least his democracy began to 


show signs of wearing thin in later life 
Mr. Bradlaugh was a man « 


f strong teelings 


held completely under control have nota 





passion that | could not crush as easily as an 


egg within my hand if it were necessary for 














BR 
the good of the cause I love,” he exclaimed 
upon one occasion, stretching out his arm and 
closing his fingers over an imagined object 
He must have had a strong constitution to 
hold out so long under the incessant labors to 
which he subjected himself. We me upon 
passages such as the following 

‘** During the past twelve months I have ad 
dressed 27¢) different meetings, four of wh 
each numbered over 5,000 persons; eighty of 
these lectures have involved considerable loss 
in travelling, hotel expenses, loss of time, et 
1 have, during the same time, held tive 
separate debates, two of these also witt t re 
muneration.” 

**T arrived in Glasgow just one hour before 
the time fixed for the morning lectur ty, 
weary, hungry. ; py After tt 
evening lect had to hurry 
of Glasgow g t 
for Monday morning's business in the city 
having spent two r t of bed, trave i 
about ‘0 miles, and spoken at Bedlingt and 
three times in Glasgow ss than forty ght 
hours 

We read of sha g at s, f ack of 
means, to carry a iggage, to go with t 
proper food, at ave his bag pawn for his 
railway fare, and tk t most amusing fea 
ture was that ar ‘ " extra 
piety and forbe ‘ se tha . x 
S ully attack m rt V-making and 

is} | was N 

k aak Walt 4 sg } 

y v 7 Bly - | “ ° 
ix ~ PM 4 x s < 
a t s “A 4 a 

wes, a ‘ snate z a few days 

s ttls = st s atx } 

a S e ¢ <¢ teresting 

k sa t t x sis a a 

~ . 8 wrt Vv 

Ate rear x Say xS al rs } 

- . . nad ~e 1 ‘ t 

v ~ States ~~! Ly i 

ks t I I sional 

( sv shown after the f 

















of Sedan later he 














Some months Was refuse 
entry into the country on account of pity 
manifested towards the Communists H 
paid, as we have said, visits to Italy and t 
Spain, both in the cause of republicanis 
There was a close and intimate, though blame 
less, alliance between him and Mrs sant 
during thirteen vears of the < 
1874 to ISST,in the free-t ght 1 wanda 
and in the editing of the \ 

His daughter writes 

“They were mutually attracted: anda nad 
ship sprang up between ther fs se ana 
ture that had both been fr “ i 
doubtedly have ended in marria I 
common labors, in the risks and 3} . 
ties jointly undertaken, their friends grew 
and strengthened, and the ir tand ca ny 
heaped upon them only served t et 
bond ” 

Misunderstandings as to their relations | 
haps not unnaturally arose from their ass ‘ 
tion inthe popular promulgat fal ite 
physiological statements generally ¢ 
per only to be considered in treatises 
for the eves of the medical fa \ ‘ na 
tion of these friends can it Mrs 
Besant’s espousal of s alis : 

al opinions 

No man ever passed t! af t 
ties and stranger exper ” 
Commons For fourtee years 

ntering Parliament lie wasat ed 
for Northampt sS { WAS SIX 

vears before he w t s 

sit, speak, and vote l t y aros 

of the oath allegian tiis des 

tted to affirm was at x 

resse i [ “ w x ~ 
he was a his i 
neompetent. | a } . 

- { w t all 
va tv was t 4 Ww ? 4 
take his seat at his ow al poe 
1 i against ¢t x : 
T gt : a s x 
and vot x s cn . ~ 

f tt House f ass 1 x ‘ 
sf I 9 s ww 

a ties cast avains A eee 
ren rea bv f sey 4 ‘ t 
toon atruck t en ee f ‘ ‘ 
seat Was cle are vaca 4 was € 

v Northampt as y as . 
tie ad His cause at t! a ihes t rt 

i ut gs w t ght toa at tl 
¢ Lar f Par a SS i ew 
r iMr. Peel. w has 1OW t j 
‘ terfere with bis taking tl - 
Mir I adiaugh si We t he | ‘ 
» ~ 4 nt ln il x N t ; ‘ ™ : | he 
show towards those bers wl ad opposed 
towards th licers of the I i f 
Ww adr x v ha t! fa 
a at s t t ! Terent 
fr te. platfor tis ww} 
had ered the House! prov i plete par 
I rvs ess. He wasastick forits cus 
t sa ts honor () tl earest hand 
books arliamentary } lure from his 
pet H a His mark 1 debat and on the 
statute hn It SSS he arried a general 
aftirn nt which passed tl House f 
( ns and became a law He adv ited 
the cause f Ireland as if the majority of her 
mbers had not been his most virulent oppo 
nents. Had he lived he would doubtless have 
attained t lice As, on the 27th of January, 
ISU n his fiftv-eighth vear, he lay dying in 
his humble lodgings, surrounded by the love of 
friends, attended by the untiring devotion of 
his daughter, and called upon by the Prime 
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The Nation. 





Minister, the House of Commons, without a 
dissentient voice, passed a resolution expung- 
ing from its journals the resolutions excluding 
him in former years. 


MORE NOVELS. 


A Divided Heart, and Other Stories. 
Hey sé, 


By Paul 
into English with an 
Introduction by Constance Stewart Cope- 
land. Brentano's. 
An Altar of Earth. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 


Translated 


By Thymol Monk. G,. 


Marsena, and Other Stories of the Wartime. 


By Harold Frederic. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
On Cloud Mountain, By Frederick Thick- 


stun Clark. 
The Unbidden 
Hornung. 


Harpers. 
Guest. By Ernest William 
Longmans, Green & Co, 

Burnham. 


Sweet Clover. 


Boston : 


By Clara Louise 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Untempered Wind. 

J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Joanna E, Wood. 


Pomona’s Travels. 


Transplanted Manners. By Elizabeth E. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; 


New York: Scribners. 


Evans. 


The Pollinctor. By James T. Bowyer. Rich- 
mond, Va.: J. W. Randolph & Co. 
Danvis Folks. By Rowland E. Robinson. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


‘REALISTIC as Balzac, analytic as Tolstoi, 
picturesque as his own countryman Ebers,” is 
the summing up of Heyse’s endowments by 
the translator of three of his short stories; and 
with some deductions this is a fair criticism on 
the volume. Heyse’s realism consists not so 
much in depicting real men and women as in 
making them very much alive even when they 
are wholly improbable; and this is the artist’s 
function. In analysis his method is to show 
that he has deeply studied the human mind, 
and to avoid working out the problem in pub- 
lic. The complexities of life’s situations are 
presented in a thousand differing phases, and 
the answer to the problem, or its unanswera- 
bleness, is made clear, yet no figuring on the 
blackboard goes on ; the truths are left to tell 
their own story. Picturesque he is, too, in use 
of language, quick in feeling for the varying 
aspects of nature, and guarded in the use of 
this sense. s‘ Minka” and ‘‘ Rothenburg on the 
Tauber ” are, to our thinking, more complete 
works of art than the longer story which gives 
the book its name, Itis not that the charac- 
ters therein are less real, but the crisis is less 
real ; and here is Heyse’s strong point, where- 
in, if he weakens, his story totters—the deal- 
ing, namely, with mental, moral, or emotional 
situation. There isan improbability of inner 
experience which is wholly different from that 
of character, and which is far less tolerable. 
The two succeeding stories, little masterpieces 
of pathos and truth, carry the reader along in 
constant sympathy. Asto Heyse’s style, it is 
of a beautiful finish and fine grain, and makes 
readable even the least commendable of bis 
stories. The translation is well done, as by an 
enthusiastic student of the original. 

‘An Altar of Earth’ (Karthy should have 
been added) is evidently written by a member 
of the sex whose mission is to exalt and refine: 
‘* Let us have the suffrage, O man! and we 
will elevate you.” 


A book like this is full of 
suggestion on the point, for it prompts one to 


‘An 


ask, ‘‘ Has woman elevated literature 2” 








Altar of Earth’ is full of advanced views on 
the woman question, the man question, the So- 
cialist question, and has enough clever para- 
graphs to make it worth while to say that it is 
one of the most untidy, uncleanly, unwhole- 
some, unsound books of the year. What has 
got into the women writers of England? So- 
cialism, about which a great deal (but nothing 
new) is said, is made a peg whereon to hang 
such objectionableness of style, thought, and 
substance that capital itself would convert to 
pity if it had such meet food as a socialism 
pressed into so unsavory service. A naphtha 
bath offers hopes for some books, but of this 
one, after a mere cleansing, the residuum 
would be inappreciable—a clear waste of good 
napbtha. We advise the cheap and thorough 
fire. 

Mr. Frederic’s stories of the wartime are con- 
structed thoughtfully and written admirably. 
They are full of a feeling which is all the more 
manifest from not being insisted on. The 
tragic stir of the days of the rebellion, as it af- 
fected certain small villages in the Empire 
State, forms the subject of the sketches; the 
homely humor of the village scenes is thrown 
up with telling effect against a background of 
war and death. The small boy’s point of view 
adds to the narrative novelty and a certain in- 
genuousness of manner, inclining the reader to 
the mood of that great man who never could 
see a boy without wanting to give him a quar- 
ter. The age and the day when a firecracker 
and the guns of Vicksburg were only small and 
great brothers have had no more sympathetic 
delineation than in the story of ‘‘ The Eve of 
the Fourth.” 

The dialect of Hlinois transplanted to ‘‘ Col- 
lyrado ” in Mrs. Clark’s novel is worth reading 
the novel for. Particularly as found adorning 
the speech of old Mrs, Irish is it peerless. Her 
whole character, indeed, is so original that if 
one did not care for mystery and murder and 
landscape, one might edit Mrs. Irish out of 
the volume and find copious entertainment. 
The mystery is well planned, but less well 
presented since one has divined it long before 
the end. The pictures of the hardest side of 
ranch life are appalling in their cruelty. Those 
of its kinder aspect are melancholy enough, 
but would be relieved if only we might, fora 
single incident, get rid of the landscape, which 
pursues one through the pages like an aveng- 
ing bore, and on the whole is the most tragic 
feature of the novel. With Caliban, and re- 
duced to his temper, the reader cries out, 
‘‘There’s wood enough within—what ho!” 
Old Mrs. Irish’s threat, ‘‘ There'll be scenery 
in this family!” takes on a meaning she did 
not suspect. 

The ‘ Unbidden Guest’ is a study of a music- 
hall singer, showing a great many of her man- 
ners and one of her songs and dances in full. 
How this young person stirred up an Austra- 
lian country home, introducing herself there 
by fraud, how the mother suspected and not 
unnaturally flouted her, how the daughter 
looked askance, but, being saved by her from 
ruin, turned into her champion, how the men 
of the household became her credulous and 
affectionate slaves at once, and what good 
came of it at last, if any, may be read in the 
well-printed volume. Australian life, with its 
scenery, figures and speech, is the accompani- 
ment to the story, and is given realistically 
but without fatiguing detail. 

‘Sweet Clover,’ like all Miss Burnham’s sto- 
ries, is of the innocuousness which has too 
far fallen into desuetude among story tellers. 





There have been times when it has been said 
of her books, almost as a re;.rvach, that they 





were as milk for babes, food for convalescents, 
and so on. The harmlessness is still observable 
in her latest novel, and there is still a tendency 
to ‘‘pie and piety.” But it is a ‘*‘ Romance of 
the White City,” and in the very words lies a 
charm to make criticism “forget its errand.” 
So we advise all the simple-hearted and true 
who did not visit the great Fair, and above all 
those who did, to read this little book, for all 
its doughnuts and buncombe, and float in gon- 
dolas, glide in electric launches, make rendez- 
vous in State buildings, dream by sunset, mar- 
vel by the light of fireworks, steep themselves 
in beauty of architecture, and shed a tear over 
the burning of the peristyle. One almost re- 
pents of giving a book so damning an epithet 
as harmless, remembering how therein it has 
been read that Gilbert is ‘‘the only librettist 
in the world who says just what he wants to 
say and it happens to rhyme”; and that a 
girl's questioning of herself should be, not, 
‘*Can I live with this man? but, Can I live 
without him ”’ and that one of the Fair-goers 
rechristened a certain street as the Mudway 
Nuisance, andthat Aunt Love declares, ‘‘When 
I want a good time, I ain't goin’ to try to get 
it bein’ trod on by camels and yelled at by 
Turks, all the time smellin’ smells I don’t know 
the name of and would be afraid to. No, sir.” 

Readersof ‘The Untempered Wind’ are en- 
titled to claim the sympathy due to shorn 
lambs. It isa story of the sad life of a girl 
who was a mother yet no wife. One might 
expect it to be bitter, but it is also sour and 
scolding—a temper which never yet lent ef- 
fectiveness to literature or persuasion to mo- 
rality. The unhappy heroine lived in a village 
peopled by a race whose rickety degeneration 
through long intermarrying is repulsively em- 
phasized. There is not a spark of feeling up 
and down the whole length of the 
street, or of anything but a disgusting bru- 
tality except in the case of the two men who 
are in love with the heroine. She, the techni- 
cal sinner, is not only an angel but a monopo- 
list of goodness, and not only of goodness but 
of ordinary humanity. The life in a farming 
country, with its rotation of crops and sea- 
sons and flora and fauna, is described with in- 
timate knowledge and wearisome abundance. 
As a whole, the book leaves the reader feeling 
like one who has eaten akid seethed in its 
mother’s milk. 

We all love Pomona and her high-flown 
language. She isa delicious figure of speech. 
Yet her book of little journeys in England and 
Scotland reminds one of the eyes of Matthew 
Arnold’s heroine, which were ‘‘ too expressive 
to be blue, too lovely to be gray.” Her letters 
are written almost too guide-book wise for 
humor, and are quite too Pomonal for mere 
letters of travel. The reader finds himself try- 
ing to digest two uvassimilated portions, rural 
England and extract of Pomona. Decidedly, 
her especial humor, always delicately evanes- 
cent, runs very thin spread over the super- 
ficies of Great Britain. Yet Pomona she re- 
mains in spite of marriage, money, and culture, 
and as such dear to every acquaintance. This 
is a characteristic morsel from the journey on 
a Scotch steamer, in reference to an English 
tourist: 

‘*As we got near the Clyde, the gentleman 
began to talk about ship-building, and pretty 
soon I saw in his face plain symptoms that be 
was going to bave an attack of comparison 
making. I have seen so much of this disorder 
that I can nearly always tell when it is coming 
on a person. In about a minute the disease 
broke out on him, and he began to talk about 
the differences between American and English 
ships.” 

More 


village 


internationalism is found in Mrs, 
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Evans's novel ‘Transplanted Manners.’ Her 
point of observation is a German pension, 
where the narrator lives and keeps a diary 
Under her view there pass Russians, Hungari- 
ans, Greeks, Germans, English, and Ameri- 
They come and go as figures do at a 
and afford a moving panorama of 
race studies. The writer has obviously suffer 
ed from fellow-countrymen abroad, and her 
revenge—or, to be just, her self-imposed mis- 


cans, 


pension, 


sion—is the portrayal of Americans compared 
with whom Daisy Miller was prudish and Lord 
Byron conventional. 
try!” writes she; ‘‘ what is to become of us as 


“Oh, my beloved coun 


a people if the rising generation be allowed to 
follow all their whims from infancy to matu- 
rity unchecked, and obedience to children be 
considered the first duty of parents 
we govern ourselves as a nation if self-control 
be not the earliest 
‘*The most perfectly well bred per 


How can 
principle inculcated at 
home?” 
sons I have ever met,”’ she observes elsewhere, 
their 
manners were the result of good feeling, and 
their tact was directed by taste, so that the re 
sult was harmonious character, not borrowed 
Her strictures, therefore, it will be 
seen, are prompted not by prejudice but by pa- 


‘*have been Americans, because rood 


polish.” 
triotic yearning, and in a good cause she has 
forced herself to see and say many disagreeable 
things, which make her book a manual of in 
struction better fitted for parents and guardians 
The force of the les 
ghtened by unusual intelligence and 


than for young persons. 





good literary form with undoubted sincerity. 
First, 


Two themselves. 
that if there are such American manners float 


reflections suggest 
ing about in Germany or elsewhere, something 
ought tobe done about it; second, what with 
the added queries whether one who washes 
soiled linen as for Heaven's laws makes that 
Aside 
from the main purpose of the book, some inte 


and the action fine—or one—or neither 
resting secondary subjects are touched upon, as 
the art criticisms in connection with the ope- 
ratic début of one of the characters, and, nota 
bly, some striking paragrapbs on cremation 
and the accidental burial of the living. 

tell 
You will find out 
Boyer’s beok and have a 


No, gentle reader, we shall not 
what a Pollinctor is. 
Mr. 
dictionary at hand. You will need several dik 
will 
erudition legal, political, agricultural, medi 


you 
if you 
read James 


tionaries ; you find yourself floating in 


cal, theological; erudition combined with such 
phrases as ‘*The sun was making a crimson 
set,”’ ‘* More apt she has beard of,” ete, * 
seldom young and healthy men like he admit 
death into 
talkers have no children of their 
had they would believe like Ido in the right 


Very 





practical their minds,” ‘* These 


own. If they 


fulness of my daughter,” and this following 
from an ode on Bull Run: 
And while the boy was staunching blood with bar 





A cannon-ball came rolling ‘long the land 
And struck the father’s head with f¢ t 


To put out life which had burned down to s 





The ode, which we learn, ‘it would not! 
fair to subject to the test of a cold and rigid 
reason” (and we ourselves think it 
is admitt 
Horace Flac us, k 
Jefferson 


ness— 


certainly rigidity 





writer ‘‘ to fall short of 
that 
heard to speak of it as 
duction of the war.” 


Davis “has bee! 


t seems 
the best liter 
The graceful directness 
of these phrases is offset by flood 
writing which seems to spring naturally and 
flourish abundantly wherever the African 

crobe is nourished in the leisure of the w 
South. The arguments for secession and t 
abuse of Yankees will be found entertaining 


but they hardly atone for the gruesomeness 


The Nation. 





the story, which, viewed as a piece of litera- 
ture, is travesty not remarkably pure or sim- 
ple 

Mr. Robinson’s book is a rich storehouse of 
folk-lore and folks-lore. His 
long to the well-nigh pre-maple-sugar period 
of history, to the time when the heroes of Ben- 
nington Plattsburgh still 
their tales and groaning over the unsoldierly 


Vermonters be- 


and were telling 


quality of the degenerate June trainings of 
fifty or sixty vears ago. The cares and joys, 
the raising bees and apple-dryings, but chiefly 
the huntings and fishings of Danvis, are de- 
scribed with a fine simplicity and a gentle 
unction that reflect the neighborhood spirit 
The volume is one of more than passing value 
faithful record of manners and customs, 


That of 


asa 


and especially of dialect Vermont 


has never been better set down, and that of 
the transplanted Canadian is matchless, and 
here first recorded, ‘‘prob'ly,” as Antoine 
himself would say—delightful Antoine, who 
thought that more than half the time ‘‘de fun 
aut pay fer de troublesome fer get marry.” 


1 Textbook of Invertebrate Morpholog By 
J. Playfair MeMurrich, M.A., Ph.D. Henry 


Holt & Co. ISH4. Svo, pp. viii, 661, 201 figs 
MORPHOLOGY is defined as the science of form 
by form meaning internal as well as exter 


The 


‘es, Were 


early naturalists, by force 
bliged to confi 


external 


nal structure. 
of circumstan 


studies chietly t 





features, or those 


parts of the organism which by reason of their 


solidity were least perishable, such as the shell, 
the skeleton, or the exoskeleton 
methods came the 
study of the softer tissues and the embryoni 


afield so attractive 














forat the student seemed to forget that 
animals possessed any organs of importan 
which could not be cut with a microtome \ 
reaction from this one-sideness Was inevitable, 
and broader views have of late increasingly 
prevailed, especially vet itiss 
true that by morph erally ler 
stood a combination « gv, ontogeny 
and microscopic anatomy, and for informat 
about the salient characteristics of ex i 
forn rth iterrelat s of for nd f 
tion wt 1 Hav ne s t t t 
bot structure, I Ww t k of 
nsulting a manual of mory gv. T st 
mportant step towards diving this unnat 
il divorce of t lerandt newe na) 
which has been made of late, is the put i 
{ I il g's splendid i rt \ Sq t 
ien Anatomie fw a! glis slation 
by Bernard isin progress. Putting asi at 
ters of opinior i “ st ts w i 
wavs reason tft ¥ al we of 
ibt that work i | ss 
stands re st 4 = rY ™ AS 
t sut I st newer 4! 
lates Tay X t } 
rof. McMurr s *Tex ‘ s plant 
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s. & s S {f sa a 
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x s te i Meta a t 
3 i rt > ea IAL King 








dom, not counting Enteropneusta of uncertain 








rank. The same animals are regarded by My 
Murrich as constituting ten ‘‘ types,” with se- 
veral unassigned and more or less isolated 
small groups. In one or tw f these cases we 
think the change is an improvement, especial 
ly in the constitution of the Prosepygia, wl 
it is probable that the general opinion will be 
that in separating as primary types the Crus 
tacea, Tracheata, and Arachnids, the dist 
tions between them bave been valued 
The chief difference which w strike ¢t 
observer on a comparison of these tw x 
books is the much better sult na rod 
system (seen not only t text t t! 
typography f the German work, and es 
cially (as regards the latter 1 . 
lish version. Ina text-book, to learning st 
be united a grasp of the sul t which w 
present biological truth to the una stomed 
eves of students in somethir ce its patura 
perspective, but with a diagra ‘ ss ' 
f the most ’ facts l . work 
under review decid vy fails x 
ire brought t ther a , by 
tw lasses, another ! at " y ‘ 
is, all ia linha f t ‘ t 
ful attinities. Such a “ t 
nfusing in the extret . A AS 
not been If Dad Necessary y 
rt sath fus t : 4 \ { 
n at V bie 4 ‘ 
pted ter \ ‘ \ ‘ 
1iVislor { 1 ‘ ink, Ww Y . 
raers Ap} ry y iss ‘ 
el I eists Ww a i ’ ‘ s 
as that 1] S ow As ates x a 
Mi yt Asus . i aSte ‘ 7 
and Musca \ t rubs ‘ < 
This, tt v i oJ 
author ? La $s a i 
sects, IS not a v I 
A 1% r Co a bal 
resenta We a : - 
ters dk i) = : a 
st i t * as abv 
t ePCpect “ .* ‘ i - a 
uass of facts . x ks. Howey 
i pt ans s i : { t 
1 sca it W iv \ t \ 
t ~ ‘ . tks I t . 
. : searches of M gaux a 
. iv SIV vs a t it ~ 
i t ‘ \ ary s 
sed Ar t t Ss i 
trv ver SIX Vears ag t € a ‘ 
ang. ist state A : ‘ aut 
g t Te ata e abs t to- 
i 18 I = \ ‘ tor is 
Mas gists Ww not ha ass ated 
e N rteans W ¢ } 1 ri 
. An xus t lata 
s not wit S “ a ‘ be 
st I tie ‘ i t i J eae i 
ince wit sage t ad t ¢ } horda 
r the iv} il i i i pt irdia 
t iss But it 1 i that 
ra t I shot su tter al 
ther pt wists, wl aS a iss, ignore 
t nsistency a isa itters of no 
t } iat 
Since students int y ry ses those 
w int at t pursue lica studies 
t I ir their work in Zo gy than 
i st al thers, we regret that the author 
as not ce ted more space to recent discov- 
er Ss i parasit« ] "ny focceidium ovriforme, 
With itsalieged pe velopment by an al 
ternation of spore-generations, is certainly in 
portant both from a morphological and a me 





al standpoint, and there is hardly a form 
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which has been more frequently cited in medi- 
cal literature during the past five years than 
this species; yet we do not find it mentioned. 
The animal which causes malaria is another 
important, from both a 
practical and a morphological standpoint, yet 
The treatment of the 
entire group of Sporozoa leaves something to 
The chapter on Platyhelminthes 
ison the whole satisfactory, but the general 
discussion of homologies is marred by several 
It would 
had the author followed hel- 
minthologists in adopting a separate 
Cestodaria for the genera Archigetes and Ca 
On p. 158 it is stated that the 
dog-tick is the intermediate host of ‘ Tania 
This passage should read that 
the dog-louse (7'richodectes canis) and the dog- 
flea (Pulew serraticeps) are the intermediate 
hosts of Dipulidium caninum. There is no au- 


form that is most 


it receives vo attention, 


be desired. 


errors in biology and classification. 
have been well 


order 
ryophylleus. 


cucumerina.” 


thority, so far as we know, for the statement 
that the ‘‘dog- tick” 
ricaunus, Linné) harbors the larval stage of this 
150 the author is in error in 
stating that ‘“Yania solium is by far the most 
frequent tapeworm of man,” and that ‘ 7. 
Di- 
rectly the reverse of this statement obtains, 
and this is an important point for the medical 
student to know, since the larval stage of 7°. 
solium as well as the strobila develops in man. 
An attempt is made to render the chapter 
on Nemathelminthes of practical as well as 
scientific importance, but unfortunately the 
chapter is far behind the times. It is not clear 
to the reviewer what MeMurrich considers 


obscure” 


(i. e., Dermacentor ame- 


worm, On p. 


saginata is of less frequent occurrence.” 


regarding Ascaris, Trichocephalus, 
and Oxyuris, since these forms are now pretty 
thoroughly knewn 

In regard to Trichina spiralis the following 
statement is made: ‘*‘ Each female may deposit 
in the intestine as many as 1,000 eggs, from 
which, in the second or third week after injec- 
tion, young Trichince’ measuring 0.01 mm. 
hatch out and at once proceed to bore,” etc. 
This does great injustice to the activity of the 
mother Trichina, for, in reality, she becomes 
mature in two and a half to three days, and 
then lays 5,000 to 15,000 young, and the latter 
are well developed and ready to escape within 
six days after the infection. The viviparity 
or oviparity of the adult, and whether the 
young are able to lead an independent life 
within five days, or two or three weeks, may be 
very unimportant questions in many animals, 
but when we are dealing with a parasite which 
causes several hundred cases of disease (trichi- 
nosis) and many deaths every year in Germa- 
ny, and whose ravages are not unimportant in 
America, it is that these details 
should be stated correctly, if at all, in a text- 
book destined to be put into the hands of stu- 
dents preparing for a course in medicine. 

The morphology of chapter viii. is not all 
that could be desired, and one is surprised to 
see that Kaiser’s work on the Acanthocephala 
is not noticed. The treatment of these ani- 
mals affords an excellent example of the desir- 
ability of referring a text book of this kind to 
specialists in the various groups before publi- 
On page 182it is stated that Melolon- 
tha is the intermediate host for Echinorhyn- 


desirable 


cation. 


chus gigas, a statement which, of course, is 
But American book, to be 
used in American colleges, it certainly is worth 
while to mention the fact that Melolontha does 
not occur in this country, and that here Lach- 
nosterna forms the intermediate host of this 


correct for an 


parasite, which is extremely common in Ame- 
Defects of this sort would have 


rican hogs. 








been noticed by any specialist had the chapter 
been submitted for expert examination. 

It should be said that those departments in 
which the author is especially at home are na- 
turally more effectively treated. In general, 
Prof. McMurrich’s style is clear and easy and 
the proof-reading is excellent. An effort has 
been made to refer to American literature of 
the different topics while condensing the bibli- 
ographic references, and there are good indi- 
In spite of the defects of method which 
we have noticed, the work will be useful to 
students and teachers, and, in the subsequent 
editions which will no doubt be called for, we 
may anticipate such a reformation of inciden- 
tal details as experience and criticism always 


ces. 


suggest. 


Birderaft: A Field-Book of Two 
Song, Game, and Water-Birds. 
Osgood Wright. Macmillan. 1895. 
xvi, 317, plates. 

Pocket Guide to the Common Land-birds of 
New England. By M. A. Willcox. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 1895. 12mo, pp. xii, 158. 

Summer Studies of Birds and Books. By W. 
Warde Fowler. Macmillan. 1895. Sm. 8vo, 
pp. viii, 288. 


Hundred 
By Mabel 
Svo, pp. 


Tus is the season when, according to one 
authority, the young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love ; when a newer iris gleams 
upon the burnished dove, when the wanton 
lapwing gets himself another crest, and when 
various other incidents mark the ornithologi- 
cal calendar, including a steady output of 
bird-books from the press. They hatch with 
regularity, and so numerously that we are re- 
minded rather of the artificial incubator than 
of the natural hen—most of them to die in pin- 
feathers, a few to acquire full plumage. 

We should not be surprised if Mrs. Wright’s 
‘ Birdcraft’ proved to be one of these few. She 
certainly shows the literary craft which would 
go for much in the lack of the many other ad- 
mirable qualities her work displays. Her book 
belongs distinctively to the class of writings 
about birds with which such names as those of 
John Burroughs and Wilson Flagg have long 
been associated, and with which Mrs. Olive 
Miller’s has more recently become connected. 
She is clearly in love with her subject, and 
her pliant pen adorns bird-traits with many 
charmingly turned expressions of decided ori- 
ginality. Mrs. Wright is perhaps nowhere 
happier than in the phrases she applies to 
The attempt to imitate these 
in words is always more or less of a failure, 
for the thing cannot be done; but this author 
makes some happy shots at a mark that can 
never be hit, and her fresh misses, in great va- 


birds’ songs. 


riety, are an agreeable change from those 
which have been stale since Nuttall. Mrs. 


Wright’s individuality stamps the book as 
something out of the common, and this is so 
attractive that, as we premised, her work can 
hardly fail to achieve success. 

This desideratum seems to us all the more 
probable on turning from tbe pleasantries to 
the technicalities. If Mrs. Wright is quite 
happy in the former, she is not less wise in the 
latter; for the book smells of the closet, be- 
sides exhaling the fragrance of the woods and 
fields. Each of the biographies in which the 
author frees her own mind is preceded by due 
formalities, in which she is minded to observe 
the dogma and ritual of the established high 
church in all matters of nomenclature, diag- 
nosis, habitat, and the like. Such orthodoxy 
cannot fail to find favor with the hierarchy of 
the present ornithological dispensation, and 














secure plenary indulgence for any sin of omis- 
sion or commission of which she may be con- 
victed between the covers—with one possible 


exception, which may be rather her fate 
than her fault. We refer to the colored 
plates. These are flashy and trashy—penny- 


dreadfuls of some experiment which the pub- 
lishers seem to have tried, and which we ad- 
vise them to retire from all the unsold copies. 
They are out of place in such an otherwise 
wholly praiseworthy book. The plain plates 
are not so bad. 

The ‘ Pocket Guide’ is ‘‘such a little one,” 
and so modest withal, that if we count it all, 
we have no fault to find with it. The author 
says that ‘this little book is the outcome of a 
long experience in teaching college women to 
study ourcommon birds.” It treats nearly a 
hundred species, probably all of which may be 
observed at Wellesley College, where the author 
is professor of zodlogy; it treats them briefly, 
with due regard for the technical proprieties, 
‘without fear and without reproach”’—unless 
the author could be twitted with the fact that 
sandpipers are not among the land birds the 
title calls for. The pedagogy of the book is 
represented by artificial keys, which have been 
found useful and acquired increasing vogue 
since their introduction into Dr. Coues’s 
‘Key’ in 1872. This pocket-book may find 
its own niche of usefulness for  begin- 
ners, though most students of New Eng- 
land birds will soon turn to or to 
Chamberlin’s Nuttall, or Brewster’s Minot, or 
the Coues and Stearns Manual which the same 
publishers carry. 

One might take up Fowler’s ‘Summer Studies 
of Birds and Books’ with the expectation of 
being entertained with some pleasant gossip of 
the “ outing” kind—for English field-natural- 
ists rival our own in fecundity of entretiens 
anent their birds. But as one paragraph after 
another surprises and delights us, we open our 
eyes to the fact that we have in hand a rare 
book. It may be small-talk, in a sense, but it 
issaid ina large way—at ease, at leisure, with all 
the power of ripe scholarship held well in hand. 
The writer is here released from the more ar- 
duous if not more serious vocations which 
must be habitual with him; he invites us to 
enjoy his vacation with him; and we should 
have been very sorry to miss such companion- 
ship. Most of the pieces gathered in this vol- 
ume have appeared before, but have been to 
some extent rewritten in fitting them together. 
Probably the most intrinsically valuable chap- 
ter, as a contribution to science, is that one on 
the songs of birds, which contains many inte- 
resting and technically accurate observations, 
besides figuring the oscinine syrinx intelligi- 
bly. We should hardly know where to turn for 
a clearer or more comprehensible account of 
this subject, though we have many more elabo- 
rate ones of entire reliability. It may be our 
individual preference when we point to the 
chapter on Aristotle's birds as the one which has 
interested usmost. Aristotle, of course, we have 
always with us, and Sundevall has elucidated 
his ornithology with great care and success; 
but our present author discourses on this clas- 
sic theme in quite another vein, altogether ad- 
mirable. It should be a caution to rash mo- 
derns who compound specific names of birds 
with Greek words for colors, fancying they 
know what these words meant to those who 
spoke them! The chapter on White of Sel- 
borne will doubtless suit English readers better 
than itmay American ones. We have our own 
fetishes, and have established the cult of Wil- 
son, Nuttall, and Audubon; but we have no 
quarrel with those who find White, Bewick, 
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and Walton to be names as easily conjured 
with. ‘A Chapter on Wagtails” is perhaps a 
fair example of our author’s style, and we can 
not forbear to quote one passage: 

‘Tt is impossible ever to weary of Wagtails. 
We are never altogether without them, yet 
whenever they present themselves to us we 
are constrained to give them our attention 
Some birds you can glance at as you walk and 
talk, but no sooner does a Wagtail alight on 
the path in front of you than he compels you 
to pause and look at him carefully. There are, 
indeed, excellent scientific reasons why Wag 
tails should always be noticed; but apart from 
these there is a never-failing pleasure in con- 
templating their symmetry of form, their 
beauty of coloring, their graceful flight, their 
unobtrusive confidence, and that constant un- 
resting activity of theirs—an activity which 
some mysterious grace of mental build pever 
suffers to degenerate into ftidgetiness.” 

There is something about the concluding 
clause of this extract which to 
characterize the book itself as well as the bird 
Wagtails appear to be special pets of the au 
For the 
rest, we are glad that a certain ‘‘grace of 
mental build” was found in the author to per 
mit him to include the memoir of his old friend 
Billy, although, as he says, that chapter ‘‘ has 
to do neither with birds nor books.” If half 
we are told about Billy be true for any but his 
personal friends, he certainly was a wonderful 
dog; and if there never were such a dog, we 
should have still to thank the author for an 
ideal. Everybody ought to make Billy’s ac 
quaintance, besides reading all the rest of these 


seems to us 


thor’s, perhaps for some such reason. 


altogether admirable ‘Summer Studies.’ 


History of the City of Rome in the Middle 


Ages. By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Trans- 
lated from the fourth German edition by 
Vols. I. and IT. 


York: Macmillan. 


Annie Hamilton. London 
Geo. Bell & Sons; New 
184. 

THE appearance of an English translation of 

Gregorovius’s ‘Geschichte der Stadt Rom im 

Mittelalter’ is a noteworthy incident in the 

rapid growth of interest in medieval matters 

at the present time. 
history upon a world which is said to be given 


To launch an eight-volume 


over to the reading of newspapers shows either 
extraordinary courage or extraordinary clever. 
ness on the part of translator and publisher. 
To scholars, the great work of Gregorovius has 
long been known as combining in a rare degree 
the merits of wide scholarship, clear historical 
insight, and attractive presentation. Partly, 
perhaps, because its author, unlike most Ger 
man historians, was not a university man, his 
work has been singularly free from the peda- 
He was one of the few 
mans of recent years who put into their narra 
tion of the 
which their contemporaries were protesting by 
word and by example. Yet his style could not 
be described as inflated or unduly elegant. H 
was a specialist, indeed, but 
how to bring his specialty into its true rela 
tions with the larger life of which it formed a 
part. 

His choice of a subject for his life-wor 
dicates of itself the nature of his 
his method. 


gogical quality. (Ger- 


something grand style against 


e 


one who knew 


His special topic is the city of 





Rome. There had been already hist s of 
later imperial Rome, histories of the R i 
papacy, and histories of medieval Italy t 
Gregorovius, himself a foreigner, undertook 


tell the fortunes of the Eternal City itself : 





is 
passed through the infinitely i ses 
its political and social life. To do this he had 
to know the history of imperia t 
papacy, and of Italy, but was his a 








rd of what was 
for itself 
for 
the city has had continually to suffer « 
Re 
empire, Rome the papal seat, and Rome the 
Italian To the 
into all these congenial field 


subordinate all these to the rec: 
going on in Rome as a community 
The problem was not an easy one, Rome 
lipse 
the 


under the larger attractiveness of me 


state. 
off 


resist temptation to 


wander 





quired extraordinary scholarly character, and 
a sense of proportion quite unusual a x 
‘scientific’ historians. That Gregorovius on 


the whole successfully resisted this temptation 


will perhaps prove to be his chief title to 





One strong bold upon the main clue 


rative was given him by his great tereag it 
questions of topography and in all matters re 
lating to the outward forms of civic life. H 
introduces each of the greater epochs t 
which his narrative is divided by a car 
study of the extent of the citv as shown by 
contemporary records, and gives also as 
plete an account of the principal buildings 
mouuments, and other works of art as can t 
gained from writers of the time By t 


ting together these introductory chapters 


would have a c 





mtinuous descript I 
man topography from the tifth to the sixte 
century 

Again, it is a special feature of Greg x's 
work that he tries to reeonstruct for us the | 
forms of the Roman municipal adn strat 
and to set this in its right relation t 
perimposed authority, now of the R | 


empire, now of the papacy, and again f: 

















time to time of the German kings. This } 
lem is indeed a desperate one, 1 it is 
the least of the author's merits that whet s | 
clue is lost, he does not hesitate to say s 
long periods—during, for example, t te 
and eleventh centuries—the precise 4 | 
the government in Rome is only t v OSS } 
at. Names of officials appear in plenty, but | 
these are generally little more than : 
cences of a mighty past Senator 
su * prefect,” ‘‘ pati s” are all fa 
words, but the things thev stand t t 
a whole world of political dist s | 
the things they had represented in tt avs | 
Cicero. Occasionally such a word as ‘*s | 
trix’ betrays the vastness of the r 
that has taken place. On els 
Gregorovius that ther are great caps 
knowle f tl itters, but ~ t 
f is awa ‘ vans . 
f tt nt ar | 
, tra < a | 
how political forms 4 t 
bscured in the next ot 1 
some new turn of affairs into r \ 
ever varving life 
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that we are to have access to this really creat 
Work in our own tongue. The only regrettable 
thing about the translation is that it could not 
have been made by some one who was at once 
a scholar and familiar with the German lan 
guag It is the same old storv of translation 
by one wl koows German after a fashiotr 
but whose knowledge gives out at st those 
itical points where the ser ts reader has a 
right expect a Iracy (din ng the st 
volume at random at page i, we find “thus 
arly, stead of ** very early after , 
stead of together with hi Ras 
is Jt . vf { ‘1 ixt “ ‘ ‘ = 
Basilicas of is Calixtus) and (alus 
‘at for rreate. t sat 
[ er Ss, furthe ali these s . t 
ring he paragray un s ‘ 
tit angi the sense ft ‘ ‘ 
pa Si we find ea “ t 
t se sruinais i iss iV 
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fw hb seven cardinals a t 
eacl tay the Week sta 
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< Ww he ea ~ H Spiay how 
whose rits and def s are alike Ne 
s S. al ist 1 st subject i ! 
at sre irks he theats its re 
rature.art.e ation, religion, mo 
< x} as might be expected a wid 
4 with his toy ind are for the most 
‘ gh. if rather trite; but his fluen 
4 thusiasm betray him occasionally into 
4 rations and contradictions. His preten 
. nstance, that the dramatist has the 
Y portray ** all is pects of human life, 
il as : with *‘ the freedom of phrase, the 
treatment, that are allowed to the 
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Bible ana .o Shakspere,” is certainly open to 
dispute. If the dramatist bad the 
right, he certainly would not have the discre- 
tion. The experience of the last few years is 
a sufficient indication of the use he would be 
likely to make of any additional license ex- 
tended to him. In another place Mr. Jones says 
that the four chief qualities that any work of 
art, be it a play, poem, or picture, can possess, 
are beauty, mystery, passion, and imagination 
—a dictum which apparently delegates truth 
to the fifth if nota still lower place. He then 
proceeds to remark that the one virtue of re- 
whereas elsewhere he 


modern 


alism is truthfulness, 
argues, and argues rightly, that realism, as it 
is commonly understood to-day—the exact rep- 
resentation particular fact—is not 
true at all in the broad sense of the word. 
In speaking of the ordinary modern mana- 
ger, or, as he ought to be called, speculator, 
Mr. Jones denounces vehemently and justly 
‘‘the detestable doctrine that a manager is 
obliged to choke the public with whatever 
garbage it relishes for the moment”; but in 
ascribing the evil to the spirit of ‘‘ managerial 
shopkeeping ” he fails to go to the root of the 
trouble, which is the utter ignorance and 
vulgarity of the vast majority of the men in 
present control of the theatrical business. 
There is not one in twenty, perhaps not one in 
fifty, of these persons who would be capable of 
knowing a good play if he should happen to 
see one, Most of them have not brains enough 
to recognize the truth of the elementary shop- 
keeping rule that the tradesman who gives the 
best service to his customers is the most likely 
to have a good business. Whatever improve- 
ment may be discernible in the literary and 
dramatic quality of recent theatrical enter- 
tainment is due chiefly to less than a dozen 
men, sufficiently well educated to be able to 
appreciate the merits of plays submitted to 
them by hitherto unknown authors, and shrewd 
enough to realize the fact that the best of 
everything is none too good for their patrons. 
At the head of them stands Sir Henry Irving, 
in whom business ability, artistic instinct, and 
histrionic power are combined in an extra- 


of some 


ordinary manner. 

Of course managers, even of the best type, 
are powerless to produce good new plays if 
no good new plays are written. Mr. Jones 
complains that in the English theatre there is 
a certain ‘‘law of repression, of restraint, of 
gentle, but irresistible, suasion towards small, 
foolish, cockney ideals,”’ and that therefore an 
author must make it his first business ‘‘ to re- 
move everything that can possibly offend the 
most untrained cockney intellect.” This is 
true, doubtless, of the hack-writer who is scrib 
bling solely for a market, the compounder of 
modern melodramas and farcical comedies, but 
it certainly is not the case with playwrights 
whose ambitions aim at something higher and 
more lasting than mere pecuniary success. It 
is not in the least degree probable that any 
great play will ever be written by a man chiefly 
anxious about the receipts in the box-oftice and 
his royalties. It is the man who is indifferent 
to every consideration save that of good work- 
manship who is most likely to reap both fame 
aud reward. In this last category, of course, 
Mr. Jones wishes to be numbered, but, up to 
date, he has fallen far short of the standard 
by which he would wish other writers to be 
judged, and his latest production, ‘The Tri- 
umphb of the Philistines,” is reported to ex- 
hibit more symptoms of decline than of ad- 
vancement. 

His poor opinion of some of his contempora- 
ries is expressed somewhat too openly, but his 
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criticism of the drama of realism and heredity 
is vigorous and acute, and he is undoubtedly 
right in his contention that plays written in 
precise imitation of actual life are the least 
dramatic and the least illustrative of life as a 
whole. There was a time when Mr. Harri- 
gan’s transcripts of tenement-house scenes 
were acclaimed as masterpieces, but that delu- 
sion, happily, has been dissipated. Mr. Jones 
professes to believe that religion, politics, sci- 
ence, education, and philosophy are all likely 
to be dealt with on the English stage during 
the next generation. It would be interesting 
to know upon what grounds this faith is 
founded, unless, indeed, the reference is to 
contemplated productions of his own. No 
other prominent dramatist betrays any dispo- 
sition to treat these subjects. There are signs, 
however, of a coming reaction from mere fri- 
volity, on the one hand, and feverish and un- 
clean passion on the other, and the improve- 
ment in literary style is indisputable. 

Mr. Jones is not a good critic, or a safe 
guide, but he is an entertaining writer and at 
times a forcible one, when he avoids the exces- 
sive use of cumulative adjectives, which is his 
besetting literary sin. 





The Colonization of Indo-China. Translated 
from the French of J. Chailly Bert, by Ar- 
thur Baring Brabant. London: Constable. 
184. 

THE chief fault that we find with the above 
work lies in the title, which is incorrect and 
misleading for a book that is an account of only 
Hong Kong and Burma. As we understand 
it, the French title, ‘La Colonisation de l’Indo- 
Chine,’ though not very clear, is meant to im- 
ply that this study of the experience and ways 
of the British in similar possessions will be use- 
ful to Frenchmen in teaching them what to do 
with their own acquisition, Indo-China. In 
the translation meant for English readers, the 
idea is necessarily lost. Then, too, colonization 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind implies the send- 
ing out of settlers as to Australia or Canada, 
and not merely an establishment of officials 
plus a few planters and merchants. The 
French term colonisation here can mean only 
government and settlement like that of India. 
While we are speaking of the translation, we 
may say that in the main it is smooth, reada- 
ble, and fairly idiomatic. In the last sentence 
of page 322, however, by rendering que ‘‘ that” 
instead of *‘ whether,” the translator has given 
us the opposite of the meaning of the text. 

M. Chailly Bert's volume presents us with 
an excellent study of Hong Kong and Burma, 
including a sketch of their history and de 
velopment, the difficulties the English had to 
encounter, the means by which they overcame 
those difficulties, the manner in which the 
Government is carried on, as well as of the 
and other conditions of these two 
portions of the empire. His tone is apprecia- 
tive and generally laudatory, though he has no 
hesitation in making criticisms when they seem 
called for. Throughout he makes us feel his 
competence. There is something French in his 
tendency to lay down rules and to generalize. 
We give two examples: 


economic 


‘*When we consider what are the elements 
indispensable to the prosperity of colonies, we 
sball find that they are three in number, name- 
ly: good colonists, good laws, and good ad- 
ministrators. A good colonist is a married or 
marriageable man, who is robust and healthy, 
full of energy and enterprise, gifted with pa- 
tience, and possessed of some capital. Good 
laws are laws which are unpretentious, liberal 
in their spirit, pliant in their wording, not 
overloaded with regulations, which do not try 
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to provide for every emergency, and which tend 
neither to hamper the action of the colonists 
nor to restrict the responsibility of their rul- 
ers. Lastly, good administrators are such as 
have broad-minded ideas and aim high; are 
gifted with a comprehensive intelligence and 
right judgment: are jealous of nothing but the 
welfare of both settlers and the colony, and in- 
terpret the laws (also, if need be, amplifying 
them) in such a manner as to render them a 
power and not a constraint to the community ” 
(p. Xvi). 

“* Founding a colony is like building a house. 
From the very first, great activity prevails. 
Capital is accumulated; workmen and mate- 
rials arrive in constant succession; the owners 
appear in rotation to inspect, supervise, and 
hurry on the workmen. The building emerges 
from the ground, the stories rise one above 
the other; ere long the flag flies from the 
housetop. And now the building only awaits 
tenants. If tenants are not forthcoming, the 
public which had admired the work from the 
first and envied its promoters, at once turns 
round and, instead of anticipating its success, 
now prophesies its failure. Henceforth every 
room, even to the topmost garret, must be let 
before the public can be brought back to its 
former opinion, and even then the public will 
always view it with a certain amount of dis- 
trust” (p. 52). 

We close with a quotation from ‘‘a high 
official in the India Office”; it is worth medi- 
tating on in more countries than one: ‘‘I at- 
tribute the success which I claim for the In- 
dian civil service in modern times chiefly to 
the fact thatit is the best-paid service in the 
world,” 


The Life of Marguerite d’ Angouléme, Queen 
of Navarre, etc., sister of Francis I[., etc., 


and author of the Heptameron, etc. By 
Martha Walker Freer. 2 vols. Cleveland: 
The Burrows Brothers Co. 1895. 


THIS was an estimable book when it was first 
published, forty-one years ago, but it is not 
an estimable act on the part of its present 
publishers to reprint it now with no indica- 
tion within the four covers that it is an old 
book. And an old book on this subject is, 
ipso facto, comparatively worthless. The in- 
teresting personality of Marguerite has been 
studied and restudied by writers of the last 
generation in France with zealous skill and 
patience, and the editors of her works, Felix 
Frank, Leroux de Linecy, Paul Lacroix, M. 
de la Ferriére, in their introductions and com- 
ments have aceumulated a mass of informa- 
tion which in turn has been critically exa- 
mined and discussed by MM. Louis de Lo- 
ménie, Ch. d’Héricault, Anatole France, Littré, 
Paulin Paris, A. de Ruble, and A. de Mon- 
taiglon. Latest of all, Mme. d’Haussonville 
has published a Life of Marguerite. In Ger- 
many Herr Lotheisen has written a volume 
about her, and in America a short Life of her 
by Miss A. M. F. Robinson is in the ‘‘ Famous 
Women” series. 

It is, therefore, somewhat misleading to be 
told in this undated preface that ‘‘a Life of 
Marguerite . . . is now for the first time 
offered to the public.” It is still true that no 
other Life of as large dimensions exists; but 
also no other Life contains as many mis- 
takes—not careless mistakes of fact, but 
careful mistakes of opinion. They are mis- 
takes to be forgiven a student of the subject 
in 1854, but which should not be promulgat- 
ed now. This is especially the case regard- 
ing Miss Freer’s views of Margaret's relation 
to the Reformation. It is known to every 
one now that it isa mistake to think of Mar- 
garet as ‘‘one of the earliest converts of the 
teformed Church,” and as suffering persecu- 
tion for her beliefs. But there were qualities 
of Margaret's character and conditions of her 























one no more needs to look at the address tha 


at the signature. Every line reveals to whom 
she is writing, not merely by the subjects 


touched upon, but because the subjects are al 


ways seen from the point of view of the person 
Margaret is thinking of and feeling for—with 


whom, strictly, she is in ‘correspondence 


As illustrating various forms of her benevo 
lence and beneticence there may be brought 
gether some sentences from three different let 
ters, not to be found in any one volume, but 
written within a few weeks of one another. In 
December, 1526, she returned to France afte1 
her visit of four montbs to the King. ber 
brother, a prisoner in Spain: a visit to which 


she was impelled by Ler ltense anxieties as a 





sister, but which was made possible only by 
her accepting the heavy burden of ambassado 
rial duties regarding publie at¥airs. She had 
found Francis dying, in prison: she 1 

well and almost at hiberty through her minis 


trations. And she writes, as one who has be 


1mersed in state affairs, to her ! 
‘Jean de Brinon: ‘'Je vous puis dire que 


ii eu affaire aux plus grans dissimuleurs 


gens ol: il se trouve aussy peu dhonneur qu 
est possi je.” The next month she writes t 
her brother as the nurse of his tive litt m 


therless children, and tells him how they hay 
all had the measles, but **now they are a 
tirely cured and well: and M. le Dauphin[eight 
vears old] does wonders in the way of stud 
mingling with his schooling a hundred t! 
sand other matters; and there’s no more les 
tion of temper, but of every virtu M. dO 


léans (four years old] is nailed to his book. a 


says that he wants to be wise: but M. d’ Ang 
lesine [seven years td, later Henri II ys 
more than the others, and does such tl rs 


more like inspirations than childishnesses, t 
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us the brief account in this volume enables us 
to judge, in the absurdest manner, 

bartian books upon geometry betray a total 
ignorance of the subject. as it appears to a 


modern mathematician 
the 
cessfully taught is 


The truth is, the only 


Wwiy exact have been suc 


sciences 
by th 


mental discipline a 


ever 


despised method of 


\bandoning, asthe Herbartians do, the theo 
li they 


have been greativ puzzied 


ry of mental cipline, it is no wonder 


how they should 


ubifV iustruction. For what they call the 
core’ of instruction for children, Ziller and 
hers have ad pote d fairy tales, a cruelly mu 
tilated Robinson Crusoe, and so forth This 
s-ems a poor substitute for our ** Rollo books 
and their like, which are based on the principle 
of training the powers, 
The Herbartians carry to great lengths the 


embryological theory of learning, according 


to which 


miust reproduc 


student of a s 
of 


which in 


the individual lence 


. 
in his own course thinking 


all the mental operations history 
have brought that science to its present state 
than of 


if 


This is more true of some 
When Dr. De G 


aman would advance in art, he 


subjects 


others irmo tells us that 


must master 
its past to start with,” and mentions improve 
ments in the dynamo as an instance of what 
he means, he has experience all against him. 
should, in that be 
singularly unsuccessful, for their method is to 


American inventors case, 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the present state of the art, so as to know ex- 
actly where the shoe pinches, and to collect 
from various quarters (generally by applying 
training gained in one department to another 
suggestions wl 


re 





‘h may be applicable to im- 


provements. As in other cases, the Herbartian 


notion has much merit, but it is pushed too 


far, regardless of the protests of good sense 


and of experience 


K’ssays and Addresses, Religious, Literary, 
and Social. fy Phillips Brooks. Edited 


by the Rev. John Cotton Brooks. E. P. 


Dutton & Co, 


1 
ROY 
StH. 


1fte 1 Other 
DD 


Company, 1805 


Dinner ai ches. 


Boston : 


Spee By John 


Iloughton, Mitlin & 


Long. 


Commenorative Addresses, By Parke God 
wil Harper & Brothers, 1805 

rations and Arguments by English and 
American Statesmen, Edited by Cornelius 


Beach Bradley, Bostou: Allyn & Bacon. 
SON) 
Or the first of these books it would suttice, 
pon many accounts, to say the least. Mr. 
srooks is still a living power, and these ad- 


resses contain nothing 


in quality, that is new 


to those who were familiar with his utterances. 


They breathe throughout the same robust, 
kindly, and earnest spirit, and this keeps them 
at the same uniform level of excellence, There 
is a sentence at the very beginning of the first 
of these addresses that is so characteristic of 
the mauper in which Mr. Brooks developed a 
theme as to deserve to be quoted. It reads: 
How when we once get within the sphere 
of a great truth we find all mental life seeking 
its centre in it—thought and fanev, energy 
and faith, hope, fear, and speculation, all 
hurrying to the forum where their business is 
to be done and their fate decided. It is just as, 
when we come near a great city, we see life 
becoming more and more centralized every 
mile; the scattered interests and pleasures and 


pursuits of village life begin to look city-ward; 
in long straight 
the 


the 


fines 


creat roads begin to run 


on to the distant-centre; little lanes 


The Her. | 54me way: 
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r the 


on between their hedges striviog 
bouses begin to take the city look: 
men are working for city needs with an eye to 
the demands of city taste or necessity, and each 
falls into the great stream and is 


new-c 
carried on to the market-place with the rest ” 


ereey 


rte 


Hardiy any passage, we think, could better 


explain and illustrate to those denied the privi- 
} } 


lege of bearing and seeing this great preacher 
the 
When he to 


and fancy, 


svnthetic, unifying power of bis mind. 


yk up a subject, all his ** thought 
and faith, 


semined literally to be hurrying to t 


hop 2 and fear,” 


energy 


he forun), 


Nothing can supply or suggest the kindling fire 


of his face or the swelling rush of his voice, 


words which we have selected come as 


but the 


hear, perhaps any words could to indicate 


as 
his manner and spirit when speaking. 
Ex-Gov. L 


eches bave a ditferent 





nes spe 


i 
Vaius They are of a deeorous and respect- 
able character, possessing no distinguishable 


part, and suggest- 


literary quality for the 


ing no marked individuali in the author. 


Yet, as he modestly says, they may have vaiue 


asa partial reflection of the public sentiment, 
‘asious, Of a genera 


and of the t pes and or 


tion in Massachusetts which is now more past 
The occasions vary from Fore- 


Ply to 


the National Association of Druggists, the he- 


than preseut. 


meeting of 


fathers’ Day at mouth the 
roes from Daniel Webster to Gen. Logan. The 
speeches in many instances have a local in- 
terest from their dedicatory character; and 
all of them have the merit appreciated by the 
old Scotch woman who thanked the Lord for 
the Psalms because they were short 

Mr. Parke God- 
They commemorate G, W, 
Booth, Audubon, and 
Mr. Godwin 


Much more ambitious are 
win’s addresses 
Curtis, Kossuth, Edwin 
] With all of 


advantage of 


iryant, these men 


had the an intimate and, with 


most of them, a prolonged acquaintance. 
On have a cer- 


this account these addresses 


tain historical value, sufficient at least to jus- 


tify their preservation. They are, however, a 
good deal overwrought, and contain much 
fustian. But it is given to few to compose 


commemorative orations without yielding to 
the temptation to introduce a little fine writ- 


ing, and Mr. Godwin’s * purple patches” may 
‘by the judicious reader in view 


We 


be passed VO! 


of the substantial merits of bis matter. 


incline to give the preference to the accounts 
of Curtis and Audubon, which are set ina 
somewhat lower key than the others, 

Mr. Bradiey’s compilation bardly falls into 
the same category as the others on our list, 
but it is uadeniable that its contents are of a 


superior order, consisting of some of the most 


notable’ speeches of such men as Burke, Chat- 
ham, Macaulay, Webster, Calhoun, and Sew- 
ard, The speeches are intended for systematic 


study, and a number of notes explain plrases 
the 


be clear to the ordinary reader, and concerning 


and allusions meaning of which not 


may 








which elucidation may be convenient even for 

thes \ 

/ ein Lracient Buy; Deseribed by Adolf 
Erman. Translated by H. M. Ti Mae- 
iliian. INH. SVvO Pp. Xi af shy 00 

ALTHOUGH this volume is a translation, it is 

worthy of more than a passing notice. It ori- 

ginally appeared in (terman some seven or 


eight years ago, and is now published in Eng- 
lish ina form closely corresponding to the ori- 
The author, doubt 


ed some details to his description, since recent 


ginal, less, might have add- 


discoveries have increased fund of know- 


ledge, but these 


our 
additions would have supple- 
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mented the sketch by oply a few lines without 
changing it in its essential features. The work 
of the translator bas been well done, and the 
criticisms that one might pass upon it would 
affect only some minor details. Occasionally 
a genial or characteristic phrase of the author 
has been obscured, but the translation reads 
well and gives a clear notion of what was in- 
tended of the publisher and 
printer has been discharged with credit The 


type is clear, the paper is good, and the illus- 


The function 


trations, reproduced from the original appa- 


rently without addition or subtraction, are 


sufficient for their purpose and admirably se- 

lected. 
The book was prepared to fill a gap in the 

but it serves 


The 


Gierman literature of the subject, 


the same purpose in English as well. 
work of Wilkinson is antiquated, and a large 
part of its value to-day lies inits pictures and 
subse- 


its notes, the latter being the work of 


quent editors. There isan abundance of ma- 
terialin the worksof 


and others, but it is scattered and hard to come 


Maspero, Edwards, Budge, 
by. Here the field has been covered by a com- 
petent hand, and the whole has been cast ina 
shape dictated by eminent knowledge of the 
subject from the vantage-ground of what the 
inscriptions tell as well as what the pictures 
show. Furthermore, the author treats his sub- 
ject inan historical manner, tracing the changes 
which occurred in the course of the history. 
Perhaps the most striking Instance of the va- 
riatiops wrought by time is to be seen in the 
matter of clothing and hair-dressing, but the 
changes here are merely symptomatic of a 
wide divergence in all departments between 
the early and latertimes. Itis passing strange 
that such a man as Renouf should declare that 
even the Egyptian religion was stagnant and 
not subject to evolution and change. Such is 
nowhere else the case, and it is not the case 
even in conservative Egypt. Of course, changes 
were not as rapid inthe period under review as 


now, but nevertheless change there and 
Prof. Erman brings out the 
ble fashion. 

The period of which Erman treats is that 
the 


was, 


fact in indisputa- 


earliest monuments 
of the 
the 
the 
Egyptian period, 


to the 


when 


which began 
were erected, and ended with the time 
le r 


createst extension of the kingdom uin 


nineteenth dynasty. It thus constitutes 
more properly and purely 


The matters passed under review relate 


private and public life of Egyptians of va- 
rious grades, their arts, occupations, recrea- 
tions, science, trade, war, and a variety of 
topics too numerous for mention. The ma- 


terial used in the delineation is drawn from 


native sources in monument, picture, and 
papyrus, and the whole range of sources has 
been laid under contribution by one eminently 
competent for his task by reason of knowledge 
and sympathy. 

word be said regarding 


He is the successor of Lepsius as 


In closing, a may 


author 


the 


‘professor ordinarius” in the philosophical 
faculty of the University of Berlin 
head curator of the department of Oriental an- 
Having given 
of the 


in its main periods which 


and as 
tiquities in the Royal Museum. 


us the only two scientific grammars 
Egyptian language 
we possess, he has earned the distinction ac- 
corded to him by Maspero of being founder 
and head of the German *‘ grammatical school 
of Egyptology.” He is a man of enthusiasm 
and of keen insight, a minute scholar and a 
critic well qualified in all respects of know- 
ledge and judgment. His pupils are enthusias- 
tic admirers, and his work is of a solid and 


enduring sort. 
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{ Bourne; Sex in Mathematics, David FE. Smith. O one A orto ni. ” 
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: \ Novel. By FLORENCE Mont ERY, aut . y 
i $3.00 a year (monthly excepting July and August of ** Misunderstood.” ** Thrown 1 ! 
t $5 cents a number. : ee : = \ 


A Companion Volume The Life and Writings 


TENEMENT TALES 7 of Turgot, . XU Toe rasa , . 
OF NEW YORK. ONE ited tor aati Ghedare ts, © 
. I 


By J. W. SULLIVAN. Stories of our pe banal W ‘th M is n | trait XX) ’ 
—_— Irish, Russian, German, French, and Itali : . 


rir as a R STEPHENS 

\ . 
»y one who has lived among them. The street boys photograyvure SN I} \ > s 
supply a strong humorous element. With fro 
piece by Wechsler. 18mo. Buckram Series 
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Pall Tall Magazine LONGMANS. GREEN, & CO VW a 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, [1P., \ 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 
aa, Edited by WALTER H. PAGE 
Amongst the contributors to the June num é ee 2 
ber of this magnificent magazine are the fol JUNE, 18985. 


lowing: The Growth of American Nationality 
N ‘\ ~ 


H. RIDER HAGGARD, continuation of ‘Joan Hast : ; 
: MARQUIS OF LORNE, K. T., conclusion of “ Qwes The Free-Silver Argument ; 
GRANT ALLEN, Evolution in Early Italian Art ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
SIR sn gga WOOD, V.C., Cavalry in Water ul The Grotesque Fallacies of Free Silver. 
paign. IV. ‘ eC 
W. W. ASTOR The Red Dwarf of Rabenstetr Report of the Committee of Fifteen: What a Ka a 
“A SON OF THE MARSHES,” Wher ives ar t 


tional Correlation of Studies Is 


Iwillu ted thy s & 
awe) ee ee An American Educational System in Fact by 
out, and contains a Photogravure Plate and States. 
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College Finances: the Best Investmert 
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EDITORIAL AND PUBLIS 
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Teacheyss, ere. 
{Continued from page tii.) 

/ WOMAN OF THIRTY, WHO HAS 
ra received the degrees of B'S. and M.A. from col 
lewes of good standing, and has taught successfully 
both school and college classes, wishes a school or col 
lege position for next September. Preferences, Histo 
ry and Mathematics. Good references. Address D., 
care of the Nation. 


HARVARD GRADUATE, A PHY- 
ra siclan, who has lived many years abrord, would 
like to take charge of two or three youths for asum 


mer or for amore lengthened tour in Europe. Address 

Dr. D., care Nation, 

/ ARVARD TUTOR, fou yeas s” ex 
rience, desires one or two pupils ‘areful, tho 

rough work for fall examinations. Specti ultio 8, Mathe 

matics and Languages. Best references. K. E. N , care 


Nation. 


A COLLEGEINSTRUCTOR WHOHAS 
£1 travelled and lived abroad will take two or three 
boys or young me, n for travel or study during the sum- 
mer. W.F ation office 


WO COLLEGE PROFESSORS desire 
afew gentlemen’s sons to tutor during the sum 
Pleasant location. Box 235, Chestertown, Md. 


METCALF, M.S., PA.D., will, 

the summer, tutor a few pupils ata quiet 

aine coast. College preparatory .% more 
52 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


mer. 


DA M. 
durin 
place on the 
advanced work, 


A VOU NG LADY STUDENT OF 
Wesleyan University desires a situation to tutor 
pre paratory to college, or as home or travelling com 
panion. Address Box 836, Middletown, Conn. 


R. K a NY} ‘ON COX 2 wilt abe a limited 
ae number of pupils for the summer monthsin the 
Berkshires. Address 75 W. 55th St., New York. 


| ARVARD—Tutoring 
H. H. Brogan, Ph D., Cambridge. ; 


\ Beg nie W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Admission.— 


for 
$58 Main St., 


School Agencies. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
855 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street Washington, D. C.; 120l, South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O raxE & Co, 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TE ACH. 


a ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Sc hools, and Families. 
Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YounG FULTON, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY, CHICAGO, 21! Wabash Ave.—C. J ALBERT 
and B. F. CLARK. Northwestern Office, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, C. P. Rogers. Good vacancies in Western colleges 
and normal schools. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing achange at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


‘YOLLEGES, SCHOOLS, FAMILIES sup- 
plied, Teachers placed. Schools conscientiously 
recommended to parents. Music “4 Department. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE AGENCY, 150 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
S“CHERMERHORN'S TEACH E fe Si 
& Agency. Oldest and best known _ the U, 
Established 1855 $} East l4th St, x ¥. 


is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY 


influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells T A" * is something, but if 
you about them i it is asked to reeom 


mend a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours RECOM MENDS 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heath's Wodern Language Certs 
VWOST RECENT ISSUE. 
RACINE’S ATHALIE (Eggert). 
_/ is hapeecere ane te: Pe ells, 
“T amcharmed with it ros. 


Uni “The notes are very good,”"- 
Girls’ School, Cambridge. 


Univ. of the 
Gorrell, Lake 
Arthur 


South, 
Forest 
Gtiman, 


156 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; Boards, 30 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


JK INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East rgth St., N.Y. 











The Nation. 


Autograph Letters and Manuscripts. 


Important CATALOGUE, just published, 
Specimens of Addison, Argyll (the “Great” Marquis), 
Bishop Atterbury, Bach, William Blake, Bonaparte, 
Boswell, Bronte, Browning, Burke, Byron, Carlyle, Cole 
ridge, Coligny (the finest letter extant), Dickens, Ed 
ward VI., Benjamin Franklin, (Garrick, Goldsmith, 
Gray, Sir Christopher Hatton (two love-letters to Queen 
Elizabeth), Henry VII, Dr. Johnson, James lL, James 
Il..Edmund Kean. Keats, Louis XVI, Mary, Queen of 
Scots (asplendid letter to Charles 1X.)., Poe, Cardinal 
Pole, Pope, Poussin, Raleigh, Shelley, Sterne, Swift, 
Tasso (most important), Tennyson ibis first literary 
production), Thackeray (me MS, of “ Philip’), ete. 

PEARSON & CO, 
5 Pall Stall Place, London, England. 


LIBRARIES 


Supplying Private and Public Libraries with 

Books our SPECIALTY. A List of standard and 

new issues of all publishers mailed on request. 
Lists priced gratis. Test our figures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


WHOLESALE BOOKS, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


containing 


7 OUrs. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


Fine Hospial, and all modern advantages. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
Centre for Coaching and Hunting Trips, National 
Festivals, Music, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, rooms; elevator, elec tric light, ete.; superior 
cuisine. EXCURSIONS OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 
tion. references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on applica- 
tion 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR’S 
EUROPEAN PARTIES. 
(EIGHTH SEASON.) 

June 8, tour of 56 days; June 29, tour of 64 days; June 
29, tour of 87 days, and ‘July 13,42 days. Comprehen 
sive and delightful routes. 

Send for descriptive book and reference. 

Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 
EU OPE Small, Select Party of Ladies 
peo tiny oa $585. Eighth tour. 
ress Miss H. M. BaRBoUR, 


81 Columbia Heights, seockive, N.Y: 


CONCORD. 
To Let for the Summer—Hawthorne’s 


OLD MANSE. 


This well-known old Colonial house is comfortably 
furnished; contains 14 rooms; ample grounds, border 
ing on the river; garden, stable, etc. Will be let at a 
low rent for the season to a careful tenant. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston. 


MT. DESERT 
{P.0., Seal Harbor), house, furnished, $250; occupied 


previous seasons by Dartmouth and Hopkins professors; 
has bath-room, with hot and cold water (no pumping 


needed). 
W. M. GRISWOLD, Cambridge, 


_ FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 


Mrs. Head’s School for Young Ladies and little Girls, 
104 West Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Accommodation for 125 pupils. Large assembly 
room, and a gymnasium. 


“URNISHED ROOMS TO RENT 

* COLUMBIA CHAMBERS,” 113 COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 

Brooklyn, for GENTLEMEN who can appreciate good air 

and quiet, refined surrcundings. Convenient to N, Y. 
by ferry. Prices moderate. 


O RENT—AT NORTH EAST ITAR- 

bour, Maine, a very desirable cottage, opposite 
the Harbourside Club; fully furnished. Rent mode 
rate. Apply to 1413 Locust St., Philadelphia, 


Mass. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 
Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
also make collections and issue Commer 

‘ ‘ cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
Credit. all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

1 DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giv- 
4 ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 
books from HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.'s List included in 
the Model (A. L. A.”) Library exhibited at Chicago, 
will pe sent to any address. 4 Park St., Boston. 
B ACK numbers and sets ‘of all magazines. For 

d price state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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of 
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BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


The second, revised edition is now ready of 


FLUEGEL'S 
Great English-German and German- 
English Dictionary: 


Price reduced to $16.50 for the three volumes, half 
and $5.50 for the German-English Part 
se separately, half morocco. 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or b& was 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc. —send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudiisher and Importer, 851 and 
853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 


Rie ortations promptly made. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


THE BOOKSTALL 


92 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELLIS @ ELVEY, 

Dealers in Old and Rare Books, 
CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLU/II- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black-Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 


and Autographs, ete. Only fine pre imens are dealt with. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


morocco, 


TRILBY 

AT HALF-PRICE 

isn’t half so cheap as 
THE PERFECT MOISTENER. 
It will only cost you 50 cents postpaid, and then save 

its value in a day. 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND STATIONERY CO., 

BOX 3113, STATION Q, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To Litrarians, Book-Loyers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., Will be sent, post 
paid upon request, 

ge Attention is ¢ et od 4 ~ v aluable collection. 


31 c ig Square, New York. 


R ARE ENGRAVINGS, PORTRAITS 
For E il ing. 
BOC ) kK S, Gunma: eons <a 


E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 
Next to his Art Rooms 
46-47 Ww. gist Street corner Broadway. 


Fore ign Booksel- 
‘a A. kK E HL I R & C ( ) lers and Import 
ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, ete. 
FOC Thome's * Gold-Hunters,’ * Bushrang- 
ae * ers,’ ‘Slaver,’ ‘Whalemen,’ ‘Californian Adven 
tures,’ ‘Blockade-Runners’ (others). Lynch's Novels. 
Mailed promptly. 


PRATT, 6th Ave., 12th St., N. Y. 
BOOKS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Specialty. Catalogue free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
IMBERS, FOLS., AND SETS 


BAckNxe 
of the Nation, as also of all pe rodic als, bought, 
sold, and exchanged by A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton Street, 


west of Broadway, New York. 

E Ww ILLIAMS, 198 WEST 10TH ST. 
N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other Periodic als. 

Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


OUR 
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Ihe Meaning and the Method of of Life. ite Atlantic Mutual 
~ ~ . . : . ] 1" } r\~EP 
A SEARCH FOR RELIGION IN BIOLOGY. ? INSURANCE COMPANY, 
) . : ° New Y¥ kK, January @vd. 1Sv 
By Grorce M. Gourtp, A.M... M.D. ? 
2? - ) 
207 Pages. Price, $1.75. ( 
‘*The work opens up an entirely new field *An excellent cosm al romance “~ ae 
in the study of the phenomena of life. . than a reasoned philosophical doctrine M . 
It is a strange work, in whichthose who wish | cosmical romances are works of art tbat te w sw $ 
may see how an able and industrious mind > can write. The air of unique experience u 
can deal with a most absorbing subject with- | can be but faintly suggested by this review sw 
out creating one angry impression or suggest PROFESSOR JOSIAH KR $ 
ing one phase that by the so-called reverent 
ean be considered subversive of reverence.” rhese somewhat startling theorie ssh ula h 
—Sik BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. acquit the author of the sin of m« nt al pla. i ‘ $2.5 i vs 
“The genuine biologist’s religion, truly a giarism, for they are the inique pr 
religion and no sham."’—The Nution. his own brain.’—M Yo ae | $ 
¢ | x 
aes a erry (| , SALIDA 4 
\ v ‘ 
J ITN °C S ‘ York 
NEW YORK: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. » | ; - 
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WitutiamM A. Hamwonp, M.D. 


MaHLON HUTCHINSON, M.D... 1 The Ham m ond M | ‘ _ P : oon 


Physicians in-Chief, : 


Animal ‘Extracts, | 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, at Washington, D.C. > | o y nes 
\ er 


CERERBRINE |! 
MEDULI INE f 





CARDINE for t ) an . 
TH) ROIDINE fo. I skit . \ 
OVARINE, LESTINI - ‘ 
Sen ie ma oe - " ¢)} x \ ¥ 
THE HAMMOND SANIT ARIU M, HAMMOND SANITARIUM CO., Washington, DC. ¢ cpatins : 
? WASHINGTON, D.C. Correspondence with physicians reques ¢ i 
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Carriage Gowns, 
I-vening Dresses, 


Seaside and Mountain KN: 


COSTU/IES, ON _ = TANO 
Summer Wraps and Capes.) Gara rypT | 7X8 ToveH. wor Dah A NSHIP. 
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iF. t t r t iS Sth Ave., near 20th St 


DEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 





roadway A 19th ot. ) 


NEW YORK. 


NOTE.—Commencing June Ist 
2 o’el 


ck Saturdays during the s t ~ i #) cents f 4-02. SA 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 


NOW READY. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NEW NOVEL 


The Adventu res 
of Captain Horn. 


One Volume. 12m $1.50 


AN ENTIRELY NEW STORY BY [IR. STOCK- 
TON, TREATING OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE. 
AND PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN BOOK FORM, 
WITHOUT PREVIOUS SERIAL ISSUE. 

A story unlike el that has hitherto appeared 
from this populir author's pen. 
most adventurous kind, 


any nov 
It isa romance of the 
born of Mr. 
are wholly extraordinary, and 
author’s ingenuity altogether 
real. That Captain Horn’s adventures are varied may 
be inferred from the fact that they extend from Pata 
gonia to Maine, and from San Francisco to France, and 
include the most remarkable episodes 
all of which are 
pleasing thread of a love-story, aud brightened by the 
gleam of Mr. Stockton’s fanciful humor 


whose events, 
Stockton’s imagination, 


yet, through the appear 


and marvellous 


experiences, woven together by the 


JUST PUBLISHED 
OUTRE TIER, 
Impressions of America. By PauL BouRGET. 
Translated from the French. 12mo, $1.75. 
“Go with him through the United States in this vol 
and you will feel better 
Philadelphia Bu! 


LOTOS TIME IN JAPAN. 
By Henry T. Finck, author of “Tha 
Coast Scenic Tour.” Illustrated 
SVvO, $1.75. 


ume, wequainted with your 


own country.” etin, 


Pacific 

Crown 

“One of the most interesting books on 
Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


FORWARD HOUSE. 


tomance. By WILLIAM ScoviLLE CASE. 
limo, 31.00. 


Japan ever 
issued,” 


\ tale of stirring adventure by a new writer 
of striking individuality and power. 
A MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY, 


And Other Stories 
TON. I6mo, 


By WILLIAM HENRY SHEL- 
$1.00, 


ll written and 
mes, 


\ collection of unusually we 
interesting stories."’— Boston Ti 


SUPPRESSED CHAPTERS, 
And Other Bookishness. 


author of * 


$1.25. 


By ROBERT BRIDGES, 
Overheard in Arcady.”’ 12mo, 
A volume of 


criticism, and satire 


nt fiction 


light comment, 
upon the most popular writers of curr 


PRINCETON STORIES. 


S100 


By JeEssE LyncH WYIELLAMs.  16mo, 


Containing eleven bright stories, picturing with fideli 
tv college life at Princeton inits varied aspects and 
characteristic features. 

IMPORTE! 


A VAGABOND IN SPAIN. 


I2mo, $2.50. 


JUST 


By CC, BoGur LUFFMANN.,. 


A tramp on foot through Spain, hun 
dred and forty five days and nights. The 
entirely in the society of Spaniards; 
humbler classes 
condittons 


occupying cone 
author lived 
of the 
conforming himself strictly to local 


chiefly 


and customs, while keeping his eyes and 


result is a fresh and unconven 
and manners of the people, in 
descriptions of the famous cities 


ce Spain, 


ears well open. The 
tlonal account of the life 
addition to graphic 
and monuments of old histori 


e*« Sold by all booksellers, or 


CHARLES $ SCRIBNER'S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenu 


sent, postpaid, by 
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NEW BOOKS. 


WILD FLOWERS | OF THE 
NORTHEASTERN STATES. 


Drawnand carefully described from Life, with- 
out undue use of scientific nomenclature, 
by ELLEN MILLER and MARGARET C., 
WHITING. With 308 Illustrations, the size 
of life, and a Frontispiece printed in colors. 
Large quarto, buckram, 8!¢x11'4 inches. 
In box, $4.50 net. 

This work presents upwards of 300 drawings of 
American wild flowers, together with full descrip 
tive text, and covers ground which has not been 
@vered by any previous botanical publication. The 
selection of tlowers has been ado with a view to 
presenting the most typical individuals of each 
family. In every case great care has been taken to 
describe the peculiar traits, the average size, and all 
the details of each individual plant. The drawings 
are the size of the tlowers themselves, and the de- 
scriptions are so simple and direct that it is believed 
that even the amateur botanist with the aid of this 
book will find no difficulty in verifying specimens. 


WILLIAS1 THE SILENT. 
Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the 
XVith Century. The Story of his Life as 
told in his own Letters, in those of his 
friends and his Enemies, and from Official 
Documents. By RuTH PUTNAM. With 53 
Illustrations, Maps, Facsimile Reproduc- 
tions, etc., ete. Two volumes, crown 
tavo, gilt tops, 43.75. 
William the Silent” is an oft-told 
tale. His life, however, was so full; he was so promi- 
nent a figure during 25 of his 51 years; he came in 
direet touch with so many of the actors.in the last 
scenes of the dramaof the Reformation,that his full 
hiography is still unwritten. No statesman ever had 
a clearer vision than he of individual rights and of 
national unity, and there are few essays on the prin 
ciples of a confederated government as clear and 
vigorous as were the expressions from the lips of 
the famous ** Silent One.” 


A READER’S GUIDE TO 
CONTESPIPORARY LITERATURE. 
Being a Supplement to ‘‘The Best Books.” By 

Wa. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, pp. lxxiv 
4to, cloth, $7.50 net. 
This work is a continuation of **The Best Books,”’ 
bringing the literature down to last year, its biblio- 
graphical methods (including Classification) being 
the same, though the Descriptive and Critical side 
of the work is very large ly deve loped 


LOUIS XIV. 

And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church College, Oxford. Being No. 14 in 
the Heroes of Nations Series. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 

Few periods in the reign of any + pie, ona mo- 
narch present more striking examples of real patriot- 
ism and heroism than will be found related in this 
admirable history of the great King of France. 


JULIAN, 


Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Strug- 
gle of Paganism against Christianity. By 
ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer in Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Being No. 18 in He- 
an s of oe Series. Fully illustrated. 

Cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 


“aM, W. iy ‘in the ‘N.Y. Sun,” says of thts: 
‘One of the most admirable of the volumes in 
Pe. lip the ‘Heroes of the Nations” series. . 
To the author was intrusted a most difficult subject, 
and but few English seholars could have treated it 
with more throughness, skill, ad discrimination.” 


RELIGION AND CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Relation of Religion to Civil Government 

in the United States. By Rev. Isaac A. 

CORNELISON, D.D. 8vo, 22.00. 


YALE YARNS. 


y JoHN SEYMOUR Woop. Similar in general 
stvle to ‘‘ Harvard Stories.” Illustrated. 
12mo, 31.00, 

A book 

graduate life, 
volume to W. 


oc- 


The story of * 


+ 640. 


The 


of characteristic stories of Yale under 
full of humor, forming a companion 
K. Post's ** Harvard Stories.” 

*,* Noteson New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
pectuses of the Heroes and Stories of the Nations Se- 
ries, sent on application. 


‘|G.P.Putnam’sSons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 





New Publications. 


PUNISHMENT AND 
REFORMATION. 


A Work “7 with Crimes, Prisons, and 


eformations. 


By Dr. F. H. WINES, 


Vol. VI. in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics. 12mo, cloth, with Illustra- 
tions and Index, $1.75. 


Dr Wines, who is well known as a thoroughly 
practical and trustworthy investigator of the ques- 
tion of the reformation of criminals, has in this vol- 
ume made a most valuable contribution, which will 
be indispensable to all who are in any way inter- 
ested in the subject. 


The Narrative of Captain 
Coignet, 


Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850. An Autobio- 
graphical Account of one of Napoleon’s 
Body Guard. Edited from tbe original 
manuscript by LOREDAN LARCHEY. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. M. CAREY 
New Edition. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, #1.50. (Third Thousand.) 


In the Land of Lorna Doone 
And other Pleasurable Excursions in England. 
By Wa. H. RIDEING. 16mv, gilt top, $1 00. 
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A Contribution to the History of 
liophilism in America, by 


O. A. BIERSTADT, 
Assistant Librarian of the Astor Library. 


One volume, 8vo. Printed by the De 
Vinne Press on Japan paper. With 110 
[llustrations taken from manuscripts and 
books in the collection. Edition limited 
to 350 copies. Cloth, uncut. $15.00 net. 
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including corrections of all exercises, free), $5.00 Explan 
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